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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE English accuse the French of chattering; but when 
T Parliamentary business has to be done, it is the English 
who chatter, and the French who act. The House of Commons 
would have taken five days over M. Floquet’s proposal for 
Revision, over which the Chamber did not take five hours. 
At the sitting on Thursday, Baron Mackau proposed a delay 
of a week, during which the Premier should advise M. Carnot 
to recommend a dissolution to the Senate. M. Floquet curtly 
told the Baron that if he wished to advise the President, he 
had better go and do it; and the motion was snuffed out at 
onee by a vote of 375 to 173. A Republican Deputy, M. de 
Donville-Maillefeu, then proposed an indefinite postponement 
of Revision, arguing that such a work exceeded the right of the 
Chamber, which, in altering the Electoral Law, had cut away 
its own moral claim to represent the people, and had, in fact, 
“opened an electoral period.” Revision was for the next 
Chamber, for in the present one no two Deputies were agreed 
about it. M. Floquet, who was greatly agitated. replied that 
he would not accept the amendment; but when the division 
was taken, it was scen that M. de Maillefeu had supplied the 
required excuse. One hundred Republicans voted against M. 
Floquet, and all the Reactionaries and Boulangists, and the 
Government was defeated by 307 to 218,—a crushing majority 
of 89. M. Floquet immediately announced the resignation of 
his Cabinet. General Boulanger, though present, did not 
speak in the debate, but has published a manifesto to his 
followers, stating that he agreed in the rejection of M. Floquet’s 
proposal, which he thought a farce. 











It is certain that M. Floquet relied on the defeat of General 
Boulanger in the election for the Seine. M. Léon Renault 
informed the correspondent of the Times that the Premier 
had himself promised to issue a decree on the Monday 
after the election, rescinding the decree which expels the 
Duc d@’Aumale from the soil of France. He was afraid 
to make this proposition at once, lest opposition should arise 
in the Chamber; but, said M. Floquet, “ the electoral victory 
of Sunday next will give me sufficient influence with my 
friends of all shades of opinion to prevent any serious 
resistance being made to the measure.” The ballot keeps its 
secret so well, that it is not fair to judge a man’s sagacity 
by his failure in an electioneering calculation; but the story 
is only one proof among many that M. Floquet entirely under- 
rates the strength of Boulangism,—that is, of the dislike to 
Parliamentary government. In the debate of Monday on 
the serutin de liste, he repeated his idea that Boulangism was 
nothing but an ephemeral fancy for an individual. The 
majority, it would appear, agreed with him, for they restored 
district voting by 268 to 222. They forget that a hundred 
districts can vote hostility to a végime as well as ten Depart- 
ments, 


Mr. Chamberlain made an effective speech in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, on Tuesday. He did not regard the Clerkenwell- 
cum-Limehouse programme, he said, as serious. He looked 
upon it as so much political birdlime; for its authors hardly 
tried to conceal their indifference to it. If Mr. Gladstone had 
really cared for “One man, one vote,” he would not have 
offered it his personal resistance in 1884, the crisis at which it 
certainly had most chance of being carried, and when Mr. 


Chamberlain himself had personally advocated it. But you 
cannot have Reform Bills every few years. Whenever 


another comes, there must be a new redistribution of seats; 
and whenever that happens, London will gaina great accession 
of representatives, while Ireland will lose a great many. The 
proposal to adopt the principle of “One man, one vote,” within 
four years of the date at which it was formally rejected by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, is simply unreal. And so, too, is the proposal 
to reopen the question of Disestablishment in Scotland and 
Wales. Mr. Gladstone thought in 1885 that Disestablishment 
was not a question of practical politics—Mr. Chamberlain, 
who thought it was, and that it might be brought to the front, 
getting very much snubbed for his pains. Mr. Chamberlain 
has now come to the conclusion that his opponents were right, 
and that the Disestablishment Question is not ripe for settle- 
ment; but still less is the Home-rule Question, on which there 
is quite as little general agreement as on the Disestablishment 
Question. And,in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, both should 
be waived, the Unionist Radicals agreeing to postpone 
indefinitely the Disestablishment Question, on condition that 
the Gladstonian Radicals postpone indefinitely the Irish 
Home-rule Question. “The sacrifices which we may be called 
upon to make in order to preserve the Union,” will be nothing 
to the sacrifices which the Gladstonians will have to make to 
the Parnellites “in order to break it up.” Already the most 
distinct intimations have been made by Parnellite Members as 
to the nature of these sacrifices. 


Mr. Chamberlain then proceeded to press upon the Unionists 
present the advisability of moving forward, as had been done 
last Session with the Local Government measure; not that he 
would force his views upon other Unionists as a condition 
sine qué non of co-operation. “ Whether my views are 
accepted or not, I will sink or swim with the Union.” Never- 
theless, he thought that a progressive policy would secure the 
Government its best chance of success, and what he meant by 
a progressive policy is chiefly as follows :—(1), Free education, 
—the deficit caused by the remission of the school-pence being 
made up by a Government grant of the same amount to every 
school, voluntary or rate-supported, which could show that 
under the present system it would have earned a given sum 
by school-pence ; (2), an extension of the Ashbourne Act to 
England, £5,000,000 being provided to try the experiment of 
the purchase of the freehold by tenants with their landlords’ 
consent, just as it had been first tried in Ireland with a five 
millions advance from the State; and (3), a new Crofters’ 
Bill to help the crofters of Scotland by enlargement of 
their holdings, emigration, and perhaps partly by migration, 
to something like the same extent as the Irish tenants had 
been helped. Such measures as these Mr. Chamberlain thought 
that the present Government might quite properly accept, 
without incurring any risk of being accused of betraying the 
interests of their party. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain made another speech at a 
house dinner of the Glasgow Liberal Club, which, acting in a 
larger spirit than the National Liberal Club in London, has not 
yet made the Club too hot to hold the Liberal Unionists by turn- 
ing discussions on such neutral subjects as the emancipation 
of the land, into mere opportunities for reviling the Unionists. 
But, of course, Mr. Chamberlain could not enter on topics on 





| which the two sections of the party are at issue, and he dwelt 
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chiefly on social subjects, amongst which he treated the raising 
up of a class of peasant-proprietors both in England and 
Ireland as one of the most important. Especially he told his 
audience that at the Round Table Conference, the two parties, 
though differing rather widely on the subject of Irish local 
government, had come into very close accord on the subject 
of a great agrarian measure for Ireland, a measure of Trish 
Land-purchase; and he declared that, so far as he was concerned, 
he was quite willing to have the results of the Conference 
published, and even challenged their publication, as he did not 
see why an Irish land measure should not be carried by the 
Government with the consent of the Gladstonians, without 
in any way involving the question of Home-rule. To this 
suggestion Mr. Morley, in his short speech at Portsmouth on 
Thursday, hardly assented. At least, he declared that the 
Round Table discussions on local government were much the 
more important of the two. Mr. Chamberlain understands, 
of course, the attitude of the Gladstonians on this matter 
far better than we can do; but Mr. Gladstone has undoubtedly 
declared, and has declared more than once, that he saw no 
means of securing Great Britain against loss by any feasible 
plan of Land-purchase without the preliminary creation of an 
Trish Legislature which should assume a primary responsibility 
for the scheme. We do not believe that the Gladstonians will 
ever willingly allow the agrarian difficulty to be removed till 
they have administered their political nostram for Ireland’s 
malady. 





Mr. Chamberlain made another speech at Dundee on Thurs- 
day. Most of the arguments were old, though they were put 
with extraordinary vigour, and were studded with sharp 
sentences. The Gladstonians, he said, “have caught the 
contagion of the dramatic and excitable Irish temperament,” 
—perhaps the strangest of all the strange incidents of this 
controversy. Fancy Scotchmen talking like Irishmen !—but 
they do about Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chamberlain described Sir G, 
Trevelyan as 2 man “never so happy as when he had got 
himself into a frenzy of hysterical emotion,”—a remark not 
quite so felicitous. Sir G. Trevelyan when speaking of Ireland, 
and especially of Mr. O’Brien, does get hysterical, but gives the 
impression of anything but happiness. The essential interest 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, apart from Ireland, however, 
consisted in his statement that he would give the control of all 
Private-Bill business to each division of the Kingdom, and 
would also allow each to propose legislative Bills, which would 
then have the weight of serious local proposals, to be accepted 
or rejected by the Imperial Parliament. That is a larger pro- 
posal than perhaps Mr. Chamberlain sees, and we fear that its 
first result would be incessant conflict between the local and the 
Imperial Assemblies. Englishmen hate being set to argue in 
glorified debating clubs, and an Assembly without final power 
is just that. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Portsmouth on Wednesday, 
in which he treated the institution of trial by jury almost as 
an absolute right of man, without any relation at all to the 
genius or character of the people amongst whom it should be 
applied. For ourselves, we can only say that we not only 
believe that it is unsuitable to some peoples because in order 
to be successful it assumes too much sobriety of mind, but 
that it is unsuitable to other peoples because it implies too 
little respect for the moral impartiality of a highly disciplined 
judgment. Itisavery clumsy sort of scientific apparatus, after 
all; thouch with those who know how to use it, it has so far 
justified its use as to compensate for its remarkable defects. 
Supposing that the Irish people ever obtain Home-rule, we 
should not think worse, but much better of them, if one of their 
first steps were to abolish trial by jury, which certainly does not 
work well in Ireland. Nor, indeed, we venture to predict, 
would Mr. Morley find fault with them for taking such a step. 
He attacked Mr. Balfour for the rashness and folly of serving 
the warrant on Father MacFadden after mass on a Sunday in 
the presence of the people, and said that the Government 
must have been stark mad to sanction such a course; and he 
declared the treatment of Mr. O’Brien “* brutal and senseless,” 
and ventured on a confident prediction that as the General 
Election approaches, there will be found plenty of Conserva- 
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Morley’s speech was hackneyed. 
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Sir George Trevelyan’s speech, made on the 
constituents in the Bridgeton Division of Glascow 
sore. Heasserted that Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech an 7 
vious day, had seemed to look down upon Mr. Gladst nee 
a position of infinite superiority. But how does Sirgen 
Trevelyan prove this? Only, apparently, by showing tha 
Chamberlain found fault with Mr. Gladstone for eclaane 
year a reform which he deliberately took up thre : NY one 
years later. What would Sir George Trevelyan have ? = 
he have Mr. Chamberlain show respect for Mr, Gladsto = 
waiving his own judgment in favour of Mr. Gladstone's « 4 
though, as it happens, Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment ike 
G. Trevelyan’s) was steady and consistent where Mr a 
stone’s was veering and uncertain ? He declared his will a 
ness to vote for free education in Board schools, but - 
that nothing would induce him to let a shilling more of ty 
money go to the managers of denominational schools, on. 
whom Sir G. Trevelyan fosters that ancient grudge to which 
he gave expression when he resigned, with something a. 
flourish, his not very important office in 1870, on account f 
Mr. Forster’s sympathy with denominational schools Ps 
George Trevelyan was also very bitter concerning the Pg 
bourne Act, which he called the very worst Land-purchas: 
scheme which was ever proposed to the House of Commons 
Is there not a good deal of the spreti injuria forme there? 
Sir G. Trevelyan proposed a Land-purchase scheme which 
was not carried, while Lord Ashbourne proposed one which 
was carried, and which has worked remarkably well. Soreness 
was the chief characteristic of Sir George Trevelyan’s oration 


same day, to his 


The Parnell Commission: has reached the question of the 
disputed signatures at last, Mr. Soames having been examined 


; on Thursday as to the letter in which Frank Byrne is asserted 


to have acknowledged the receipt of the £100 from My 
Parnell by the help of which he effected his escape from 
Dublin when under fear of arrest. Mr. Parnell has denied 
that he ever gave him such a cheque, and My. Justin 
McCarthy has declared, we believe, that it was he, not My, 
Parnell, who gave Frank Byrne a cheque just before he lett 
Dublin, in exchange for other small cheques. The authenticity 
of the letter is therefore in dispute. Mr. Soames is, of course, 
under cross-examination as to the sources from which this 
letter and the other letters attributed to Mr. Egan and M. 
Parnell were obtained. 


A Dublin correspondent has so curiously misunderstood a 
sentence in the article “ Remember Gweedore!” whieh 
appeared in our last number, as to suppose that the words, 
“ Hardly a week passes without a policeman or a soldier being 
killed while carrying out his orders and doing his duty,” were 
intended to apply to Ireland alone. Manifestly that would be 
absurd. It is but very rarely that the soldiery are called out 
even in Ireland, and, of course, much more rarely that a 
soldier is killed. We intended that sentence to apply to the 
whole Empire, as our correspondent might easily have 
perceived by the context, if he had not been on the look-out 
for unjust imputations. As regards the police, we were at 
the time specially referring to London burglaries in which 
policemen had been recently killed. The passage would be 
unmeaning if the reader did not understand that what we were 
trying to explain was the much greater sensitiveness which the 
Gladstonians now display in relation to the suffering of any 
so-called political patriot in discharging some quite superer0- 
gatory act of honourable obligation, than they display in 
relation to the suffering which our regular servants underg 
in the discharge of imperative duties. 


account of his arrest, from which it would seem that he was 
for some time unaware of the existence of any mob or of any 
violent conduet on the part of his people, and that Inspector 
Martin invited the violence of the peasantry by ostentatiously 
waving a drawn sword before any attack upon him had been 
made. According to this letter of Father MacFadden’s, ptb- 





tive Members to press on the Government the necessity of 
making distinctions between so-called “ political” and ordinary | 


lished in the Freeman’s Journal of last Monday (February 
llth), the erowd, so far as Father MacFadden saw it,—but 


prisoners. It may be so; but if it be so, it will only show that | he saw very few,—consisted, for some time at all events. 


the fear of popular prejudice often operates very badly even | chiefly of women. And he declares that he shouted to the 
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But would he have done so if only a 
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ay, the Mikado granted a European Constitution to 
the people of Japan. It is based, according to an over-brief 
telegram, upon the “ German” system, by which we presume 
that of Prussia is intended; and the whole executive power is 
erved to the Throne. A Parliament, however, is created, 


On Mond 


’ 


res : 
consisting of a House of Peers—partly hereditary, partly 
nominated, and partly elective—and a House of Repre- 


sentatives, to be elected by all males above twenty-five who 
pay more than £5 a year in direct taxes,—a suffrage which, 
we imagine, is limited to the well-to-do. This Parliament will 
piss all laws, and possess a “control, within certain limits,” 
over the finances, that is. we presume, from the governing 
sentence about Germany, it can refuse a new tax, but cannot 
repeal an old one. The Judges are made irremovable except 
by legislative Act, and liberty of religion, freedom of speech, 
and the right of public meeting are assured. A great contest 
which we have reason to believe raged in the Council as to 
the formal establishment of the Christian religion, has 
evidently been left undecided, possibly because it would 
have been inconsistent with the theory of divine descent, 
on which the Mikado’s power rests; and the main advantage 
to the people from the Constitution probably will be that 
they will be amenable to law, and not to individual will. The 
Japanese have an idea that with the European method of 
government their nation will develop the European strength ; 
but that remains to be seen. Trousers do not necessarily 
develop marching power. 





General Sir Lintorn Simmons writes to the Times a long 
letter, published on Tuesday, upon the best plan of organising 
the defences of the country both military and naval. His 
idea is that there should be a separate Ministry of Defence, 
supported by a professional Council analogous to the Council 
of India, and including the Minister of War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Lintorn Simmons thinks this new 
corporation would consider the question for the whole Empire, 
and that as its recommendations would inspire confidence, 
they would be generally obeyed. We do not see, how- 
ever, why the Defence Ministry should command more con- 
fidence than the Cabinet, which contains both the Ministers 
named, and can call for any amount of professional assist- 
ance; while if it were trusted, it would nearly destroy the 
responsibility of the Departments. If it is necessary to 
compel Army and Navy to act together, the appointment 
of a Constable wielding the whole power of the Crown over 
both services would be a far more effective device ; but we do 
not believe in all these changes of tools and workshop. What 
is wanted at present is an improvement in the article turned 
out, which can be made. and must be made, with the instru- 
ments we possess. If the House of Commons distrusts them, 
it must change the Ministry. 


A number of rumours have been transmitted to London 
this week from St. Petersburg. According to them, the Ameer 
of Afghanistan is on the frontier with 30,000 men; he demands 
the surrender of Ishak Khan, now in Samarcand, and he has 
written to the Ameer of Bokhara to help him against the 
Russians, and drive them out of Central Asia. General 
Komaroff is accordingly, it is stated, collecting an army on 
the Russian frontier ; and the nominally independent journals 
of St. Petersburg boast that the frontiers of Afghanistan will 
soon be marked out in a manner more convenient to Russia. 
There appears to be no foundation for these stories—which 
‘ire intrinsically as probable as rumours that Belgium 
has declared war on Germany—beyond the fact that Abdur- 
rahman Khan is in Afghan Turkestan, and is executing 
his enemies there in the true Asiatic style. It is quite 
possible that he is executing among them a good many 
Russian agents; that General Komaroff is incensed at the 


k. and waved them back with his biretta as 


Father MacFadden’s account is in curious | 
iven by a correspondent in another column. | 
consider Father MacFadden’s account | 


is no evidence, however, beyond military gossip, that even this 
much is true, the only thing certain being that Abdurrahman 
is among his enemies, and is thinning their number rapidly. 
As a Sovereign and a Mahommedan, he thinks himself within 
his right; and as his subjects agree with him, no one can 
interfere. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Zanzibar, makes 
a statement about German action off the East African Coast 


| which we quote textually. ‘The German war-ships,” he says, 
| “have been steaming two miles from the mainland coast at 
| night, and occasionally throwing shells promiscuously on to the 
| land, with no idea of attacking an enemy, but simply to over- 


| awe the natives.” 








disappearance of his sources of intelligence; and that he has | 


remonstrated with the Ameer, or even menaced him. There 


That would be murder in sport, or possibly 
to test the range of shells, and is to us absolutely incredible. 
Events on the coast, however, reveal a feeling on the part of 
Germans towards the black races which was entirely un- 
suspected, and which bears a strange resemblance to the 
feeling of Dutch Boers. Neither quite acknowledge the 
natives to be human beings, and when resisted or insulted, 
grow actively cruel. Even then we hardly understand the 
passionate African hatred—the Arabs, for instance, being at 
least as cruel as the Germans—but it is expressed also by the 
Zulus towards Dutchmen. But for us, Cetewayo would have 
killed out the Boers of the Transvaal. We are not at all sure 
that the true cause of the difference made in English favour 
is not our known antipathy to slavery, and the consequent 
certainty of the people that even if we conquer them, we shall 
not interfere with their daily lives. 


The Coroner for East Surrey, Mr. A. Braxton Hicks, writes 
to the Times denouncing the practice of insuring children’s 
lives to pay the expenses of their burial. He says the 
insurances act as a temptation to the parents to neglect them, 
or feed them with improper food, and sometimes even to kill 
them, as in the excessively numerous cases of “ over-laying,” 
—that is, in plainer words, suffocating in bed. He believes 
that the mortality among children is seriously increased by 
insurance, and offers a number of practical suggestions, all 
of which, we think, may be reduced to one. When a child is 
insured under the age of five, let the money be paid to the 
undertaker direct, and not to the insurers. Insurance offices 
claim a right of this kind in all cases of fire, and it might be 
extended to children, without adopting any new principle of 
State interference. A burial is so serious a tax upon the 
unskilled labourer, that it would not be just to prohibit in- 
surance altogether, or compel him to apply to the parish 
authorities for a free burial, which, indeed, the very poor con- 
sider a special disgrace. There is something mortifying, to 
those who believe in progress, in the idea of such legislation ; 
but the doctors in the crowded towns of the North could, we 
fear. produce horrible evidence as to the necessity for it. 

The London County Council held a second meeting on 
Tuesday, to elect its permanent Chairmen. Somewhat to 
the surprise of the meeting, Lord Rosebery’s nomination 
was opposed, principally by the two arguments that he was 
an orator, and that he would only be ornamental; but on a 
division, he was elected by 104 to 17, a satisfying majority. 
Sir John Lubbock, as Vice-Chairman, was unopposed, Mr. 
Burns, who resisted him, doing it on the ground that he was 
too good for the place,—not an infrequent feeling, we fancy, 
with all Socialists about all officials. There was, however, a 
sharp contest for the Deputy Chair, which will be a paid 
office, a strong party running Mr. Fardell, the Councillor from 
Paddington who exposed the Metropolitan Board, against Mr. 
Firth, the well-known advocate of municipal reform. Mr. 
Firth, however, was elected by 68 votes to 43. Mr. Firth 
has earned the place, and we have nothing to say, except 
that the extension of the Council’s powers will depend mainly 
upon his judgment, and upon a certain severity in regard to 
expense, which he failed to display in the School Board. Lord 
Rosebery, in returning thanks, spoke strongly on the imme- 
diate necessity of Standing Orders; and a committee was 
appointed to draw them up. They are urgently needed if the 
tap-room tendency is to be kept out of the Council. One 
excellent Councillor has already been called a “ traitor,” and 
fists may be shaken at the next meeting. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 987 to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— enn 
THE FALL OF M. FLOQUET. 


ENERAL BOULANGER has registered another 
success. He has overturned M. Floquet, who was 
about to propose repressive legislation directed against 
him; and in overturning him has made government so 
difficult, that a dissolution, as the only means of escape 
from an impossible situation, has drawn perceptibly nearer. 
M. Floquet, though an able man, and honest in his devotion 
to the Republic, has not, during the struggle of the last 
few months, displayed much statesmanship or sagacity. 
His conversation with M. Léon Renault, reported in the 
Times of Wednesday, shows that up to the declaration of 
the poll on February 3rd, he fully believed that General 
Boulanger would be defeated in the election for Paris ; and 
that he actually arranged a great act—the readmission 
of the Duc d’Aumale—because he expected the electoral 
victory sufficiently to increase his own authority with 
the Radical Party. That illusion betrays a certain 
inability to see the truth, which is that Frenchmen are 
discontented with the existing régime; as does also his 
incessant repetition of the idea that the feeling for General 
Boulanger is purely personal, a mere outbreak of the un- 
reasoning favouritism which mobs, like Kings, frequently 
betray. He thinks that if he baffles Boulanger he suppresses 
Boulangism, which is the opinion one would expect from a 
shallow foreign diplomatist rather than from a French 
Premier whose life has been passed in France and in vehe- 
ment political battle. This feeling was displayed in his pro- 
posal to the Cabinet to arrest and expel General Boulanger, a 
proposal crushed on the instant by the Minister of War, 
and we are not sure that it did not govern his decision to 
propose immediate Revision. His idea of Revision, it 
must be remembered, is to suppress the Senate; and it is 
currently reported that, had the Congress met, he would 
have proposed that in order to arrange certain details of 
the new Constitution, and “ to allow the Boulangist mania 
to die down,” the present Chamber should be continued 
for two more years. Be that as it may, he reckoned that 
the Boulangists must support him because of their 
pledges, and that the Extremists would lend their aid, 
and insisted upon going to a division. He was utterly 
mistaken. General Boulanger has published, as a mani- 
festo, his speech prepared for the debate, and it shows 
that he intended, as we predicted last week, to denounce 
Revision unless the country had been previously consulted 
through a dissolution. The proposal, he says, is a farce, 
to which he will be no party. He gave the signal to his 
followers, therefore, to resist Revision, and whether 
through an adroit intrigue or a miracle of good luck, the 
debate itself brought them multitudes of adherents. 

It had been intended to move an amendment on M. 
Floquet’s proposal, in the shape of a resolution affirming 
the necessity for a Constituent Assembly; but two free- 
lances had precedence, and the second of them provided a 
rare opportunity for all who hate the Floquet Administra- 
tion. Baron de Mackau, the Monarchist, proposed a week’s 
delay, in order that the President should be advised to 
dissolve; but this suggestion was disposed of by 375 to 173, 
a majority which naturally made the Government feel 
almost secure. Count de Douville-Maillefeu, a steady 
Republican, and representative of an old Huguenot family 
—he made the statement in the debate as guarantee that 
he at least was not clerical—then proposed that Revision 
should be indefinitely postponed, upon the dangerous 
though perfectly logical ground that, as the Chamber 
had radically changed the mode of election, it had no 
moral right to revise the Constitution until the electors 
had been consulted. ‘The electors were the true masters ;”’ 
and to try to anticipate their decision was neither Republi- 
ean nor sensible,—not Republican, because after the vote 
on serutin de liste, an “‘ electoral period must be held to have 
begun ;” and not sensible, because no two men in that 
Chamber were agreed what the Revision was to be like. Let 
business go on until it was convenient to dissolve; but let Re- 
vision be the work of the next Chamber. This is, of course, the 
Boulangist argument put from the strictly democratic point 
of view; and it is said that M. Floquet perceived this, and 
knowing what logic isin France, grew pale to the very lips. 
No answer was oftered—or, indeed, could be offered—to the 


and the division showed that it had given to the : 
of the Ministry exactly the needful excuse, Reactionn® 
- rte lonarj 
voted against Revision because M. Floquet brough : 
forward; Boulangists voted against it to bring disatt t it 
nearer; and Republicans voted against it really to — 
the existence of the Chamber, but theoretically coe 
Revision ought to be reserved for new representa’ 
The Government, in a full House, was beaten by a er 
: : ' : "y onit 
of eighty-nine, and M. Floquet and his Cabinet at o> 
resigned. bs 

The resignation, as we conceive, brings the dissolutio, 
much nearer, for the following reason. It is imag: 
that a Ministry of Affairs will take the helm, and will 
order till October, in order that the Exhibition 
succeed ; but there will be many negotiations, and whilk 
they progress, another impelling motive will hens 
influential, probably even dominant. The earnest Re ~ 
licans will desire to be in power when the elections ies 
off. The Government, with its enormous patronage, its 
power of sanctioning local improvements, and its control of 
local officials, can always exercise much influence in elections 
and it is fancied that this influence is greatest unde: 
serutin @arrondissement. No Government, however can 
reckon with this Chamber even for a day ; Boulangisn 
spreads fast among the Deputies, who tremble for their 
seats; and the new Government may be thrown out on any 
side-issue, say the proposal, which cannot be avoided of 
some new tax. The Republicans will therefore believe 
that if they have a good electioneering government jy 
power, that is, a Government with an imperious Minister 
of the Interior—probably, it is said, M. Constans—their best 
policy is to dissolve at once, and not to await the chapter of 
accidents. They have, they will argue, a friendly government, 
they have a trustworthy Minister of War, they have a de- 
voted Commandant of Paris, and as they may any day lose 
one of these advantages, they had better dissolve at once. 
They may then secure a majority, which, with an impartial 
or neutral Government, they in their hearts believe to be 
almost beyond hope. The national horror of suspense in 
grand crises, the feeling which reduces a debate like that 
of Thursday evening to a matter of a few hours, will 
operate on the same side, and the great resisting “ rock,” 
the Senate, has nothing rocky in its constitution. It 
can hardly, to begin with, resist its own party ; it has no 
foothold with the masses, General Boulanger and M. 
Floquet equally condemning it; and it is horribly afraid 
of a popular movement directed against itself alone. It is 
filled with rich men of middle age, to whom turmoil is 
abhorrent ; and if the President asks it to allow in March 
an appeal to the people which in October it cannot pre- 
vent, it will yield. If that be not the method, some other 
will be found, for the Chamber, in affirming as it did the 
argument that with the change in the electoral law its 
moral claim has disappeared, bound itself in logical France 
to get out of the electors’ way. 

This is not the time to speculate on the result of the 
elections ; but we are bound to notice one fact. While 
election by districts undoubtedly increases the influence 
of Government, it does not so increase it that elections 
cease to be free. There could hardly be a stronger 
Government than that of Marshal MacMahon, or one 
which fought an election—that of 1877—more desperately 
hard. Yet, with election by district the law of the land, 
and every Prefect working as an election agent, every 
man of Gambetta’s list was placed at the head of the poll. 
General Boulanger has publicly announced, through an in- 
terview with a journalist of Paris, his intention to issue such 
a list; and if France wants himand his new Constitution, that 
list will be returned. It is the wish of France which is the 
doubtful point, not any wretched detail of the method of 
election, and that wish has now to be ascertained. The 
result may be a surprise, for the peasantry do not realise 
yet how directly their verdict may affect the issues of 
peace and war; but the Republican idea, that the result 
may be an uncertain one, is, we feel sure, erroneous. The 
contest has gone too far, and it is the historic custom of 
France during grave crises to give distinct replics. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT GLASGOW. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is making a great and states- 
manlike endeavour to reconcile his duty as the 
leader of an advanced party with his still more imperative 





argument except M. Floquet’s, that he would not accept it ; 
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kesman of the national mind not merel 
aint es but of many generations of the English 
one His speech at Glasgow on Tuesday night is, of 
" open to criticism even from those who are eager to 
um his hands and, so far as possible, to follow his 
ue But what speech at the present time would not be 
-, criticism ? If Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had been 
oe Conservative, it would be said, and truly said, that the 
i Unionists were merging themselves in the stationary 
- or at least in the party that cares more to guard 
‘ust a false step forwards than it cares to secure any step 
* ards atall. Now, it cannot be said that it is desirable 
Pate Unionists to be regarded as the party which is uncon- 
- ed about popular progress. Mr. Chamberlain is certainly 
vt in thinking that the Unionists have gained much more 
he courage and breadth of their Local Government 
Act than they have gained by any other part of their 
policy however prudent, excepting always their steady 
support of the Union. In our opinion, and we may say, in 
Mr, Gladstone’s also, Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy has 
heen, on the whole, sagacious and prudent; but certainly 
the sagacity and prudence of Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy, though it has done his Government credit, has 
rather prevented it from losing reputation than dis- 
tinguished it with any special lustre. In our Opinion, 
in, Mr. Goschen’s financial policy has been brilliant as 
yell as wise. Yet we doubt much whether it has turned a 
single election in favour of the Government, so little are 
the mass of the voters personally interested in a wise 
and far-sighted finance. But it can hardly be doubted, we 
think, by any one who has watched the country closely, 
that the Local Government Act has won the Government 
many supporters, and has especially contributed to sweep 
away that false impression conveyed by the adjectives 
“Conservative” and “Tory,” on which the Gladstonians 
have so effectually traded. Call the Government Tory or 
Conservative if you will, the Local Government Act has 
shown that, whatever you call it, it is a Government 
willing to pass great popular measures, and capable of 
passing them in an efficient form. Now, Mr. Chamberlain 
sees the enormous importance both of having deserved this 
reputation, and of continuing to deserve it. If the people 
are bored by the monotony of the Irish agitation, nothing 
can be more prudent than to show them that the party 
which steadfastly resists the Irish agitation is not absorbed 
in resisting it, as the party which stimulates it is absorbed 
in stimulating it. It may be an excuse for the party who 
have mixed a kill-or-cure drink for the nation, that they can 
think of nothing but the critical act of forcing it down 
the people’s throat. But it is no excuse for the party 
who decline to drink the hemlock, and who cannot be 
forced to drink it, that they can think of nothing but the 
deadly potion which they refuse to take. Mr. Chamberlain 
is undoubtedly right in saying that Unionists are not only 
not bound to limit themselves to vetoing the Irish proposals 
of the Gladstonians, but are bound to show that they are 
free from the overpowering political preoccupations of their 
opponents, and can take thought for the political welfare of 
England and Scotland as calmly as if there were no Irish 
Question at all. With the Gladstonians, Irish Home-rule 
is something of a political monomania. Those who know 
it to be a monomania, will find their advantage in showing 
the people of Great Britain that it has not engendered in 
them a secondary monomania of horror of that monomania. 
_ We hold Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, to be quite right 
in endeavouring to make it plain to everybody that in 
holding firm to the Union he has not changed his nature, 
that he is a popular leader and a Radical leader still, 
though a popular and Radical leader who thinks more of 
guarding the Union on which everything depends, than 
he thinks even of securing his own favourite political 
ends. At the same time, it is, of course, impossible 
for him to press changes which to many of the Con- 
servative Unionists may seem either premature or in- 
expedient, without offending a certain number of 
onservative voters, who will be disposed to stay away 
from the polls rather than give a triumph to either the 
Parnellites on the one side, or the Radical Unionists on 
the other. The great danger is, of course, the lukewarm- 
ay of some Unionists to the political issue. Conservative 
Unionists are made lukewarm by thinking that they must 
sacrifice their Conservatism to their Unionism if they vote 
Radical Unionists are made luke- 








to their Unionism if they vote for the Government. It is 
very difficult to say which is the greater danger. Of 
course, there are many more Conservative Unionists than 
Radical Unionists; but then, there are comparatively few 
of these who will not be disposed to have more faith 
in Lord Salisbury than distrust of his impartial coun- 
sellor, Mr. Chamberlain. On the other hand, the Radical 
Unionists, though comparatively few, will have a con- 
siderable influence in turning the scales of an election, 
and they will require a good deal more evidence to show 
that a Government headed by Lord Salisbury is really at 
all likely to accept advice from Mr. Chamberlain, than 
genuine Conservatives will require to show that a Govern- 
ment headed by Lord Salisbury will not be turned hither 
and thither by the advice of Mr. Chamberlain. On the 
whole, therefore, we think Mr. Chamberlain prudent, as 
well as true to himself, in not effacing himself as Radical 
leader lest perchance the Conservative Unionists should be 
startled. 

And if we only knew where, in a year of great expendi- 
ture on the Navy, the two millions, speaking roughly, are 
to come from, which would be wanted to transform the 
elementary schools into free schools, we should be disposed 
to give our vote for Mr. Chamberlain’s Free School pro- 
posal, in spite of a very strong personal desire to see 
householders who have children of school age, specially 
taxed to some moderate extent, such as the amount of the 
school-pence, for the education of their children. There 
is a great deal to be said for free schools, chiefly, we think, 
on the ground of the loss of educational time and labour 
and resource, which is involved in the collection of the 
school-pence. Unquestionably to promote at once the 
efficiency and the popularity of the elementary schools, 
even at some sacrifice of financial equity, would be a great 
achievement, and it might fairly be pleaded that the childless 
householder, though he does not gain nearly as much by 
free schools as the householder with a family, can afford 
better than the father of a family to pay his education rate 
and his general taxation,—that it is a lighter burden upon 
him than it is on such a father, at least while the children are 
still young and not a source of gain to their parents. But 
if we are to be asked to make a great effort to improve 
our Navy this year, it will not be easy for Mr. Goschen to 
find another two millions, or something very near it, for 
the elementary schools, without again encroaching on the 
Sinking Fund, or screwing up the Income-tax one or two 
threads higher, though he has only just relaxed its pressure 
onus. But that is for Mr. Goschen to consider. We 
do not see how the Conservatives could accept any policy 
at once more popular and prudent, than Free Educa- 
tion, if our far-sighted Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is willing to endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion. 
Again, we quite agree with Mr. Chamberlain that the 
position of the Scottish crofter should be seriously dealt 
with, and that a grave effort should be made to treat his 
very hard case on principles at least as liberal as have been 
applied to the less urgent case of the Irish tenant at 
will. It is not wise to let Ireland see so clearly that just 
because she is so fractious, she is the spoiled child of the 
Union. 

But when we come to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to 
extend Lord Ashbourne’s Act to Great Britain, we are not 
inclined at present to endorse it. Is there any evidence 
that the small British farmers entertain any general 
wish to be transformed into small owners; or that, if 
such an Act were passed, it would be eagerly welcomed ? 
Mr. Chamberlain may perhaps admit that there is at 
present no such evidence, but yet assert that if there should 
be no actual operations under the Act, no harm would 
have been done. There would be this harm, that without 
any great and clear emergency, another step would 
have been taken in the direction of making a large 
and sturdy English class look to the help of the State 
as their natural resource in difficulty, whereas it is of 
the utmost importance to the manliness of English 
character, that there should be as much reluctance to 
lean on the help of the State as it is possible to secure. 
Why select a class to coddle, which has not asked to be 
coddled, and which, for anything we can tell, would be 
much healthier if it were not coddled, than it can be if it 
is? There is surely no inconsistency at all in saying, 
with the Duke of Argyll, that it is no more the business of 
the State to manufacture landowners than to manufacture 
millowners, and yet in expressing at the same time the 
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warmest hope that a much larger class of small landed 
proprietors than exists at present, may, without the aid 
of the State, spring into existence. We may reasonably 
say that we should like to see more popular artists in 
the land, and yet object very strongly at the same time 
to spending State resources and credit in educating and 
stimulating such artists. There is nothing inconsistent 
in wishing to see a crop of wild flowers spring up, and yet 
objecting to the artificial culture of a great crop of garden 
flowers in its place. We do not believe that an English 
Ashbourne Act would do much to turn farmers into yeomen 
in this country. There was an urgent need for it in Ireland, 
if the country were to be pacified at all. There is no 
urgent need and no popular demand for it in England ; 
and, therefore, we think that it would be, to say the least, 
premature, and perhaps indiscreet as well as premature, if 
Lord Salisbury should adopt this advice of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s at a moment when there is so much else to do and so 
much difficulty in doing it. But to adopt the two other 
proposals would be very great concessions to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and, in our opinion, very safe concessions, if only Mr. 
Goschen can find the means for them without the sacrifice 
of other and more pressing measures. 





COUNT TOLSTOI’S REFORMS. 
HERE is some interest, if not much importance, in the 
struggle now going on in Russia between the Czar 
and the Council of the Empire upon local institutions. 
We call it “struggle,” though perhaps the word is wrong, 
for the autocracy is in Russia the only real force except 
military opinion, and the written order of the recluse of 
Gatschina will overbear the resistance even of his own 
family and the greatest nobles. There is, however, at 
any rate, a difference of opinion, and it is reported, 
or, indeed, announced, for the news comes from Vienna 
as well as St. Petersburg, that the Czar has overruled 
the vast majority of his own Council, and_has insisted 
on the “reactionary” project of Count Tolstoi being 
carried out. Under this project, the rural District 
Councils in Russia, which were established by Alexander 
II., and which are elective, are to a great extent set 
aside in favour of Sub-Prefects who will be invested 
with practically absolute power over all agrarian affairs, 
and especially over all questions arising between the land- 
lords and the peasantry. They are not to interfere where 
the peasants are not concerned, and are not to be the 
general, but only the agrarian agents of the Government, 
to which alone, through the Governors, they are made 
responsible, and which it is conceived they will guide. 
As the Russian system does not allow such an agent to 
be overridden by any popular force, it is believed that 
the appointment of Sub-Prefects will be fatal to the in- 
dependence of the District Councils, which, moreover, are 
henceforth to have official Chairmen, and may even ter- 
minate their present freedom of debate and representation. 
The measure, therefore, greatly irritates Liberal society in 
St. Petersburg, besides some very high personages, in- 
cluding three Grand Dukes, and has now been denounced 
through the correspondent of the Times all over Europe 
as “reactionary,” and an illustration of the dangerous 
counsels which prevail with the Czar. It is even hinted 
that the decision may be very “ serious,’—that is, may 
evoke some kind of formidable opposition to the Imperial 
authority. 

The measure is undoubtedly reactionary, for Alexander 
Il. intended these Councils to be safety-valves for local 
opinion, and their partial suppression or supersession is a 
step back in the internal history of Russia. They were, 
moreover, filled and ruled in the main by an educated 
class, whose members spoke sometimes with much free- 
dom, and there can. be little doubt that in striking 
at them, the Czar’s advisers are continuing that cam- 
paign against the educated which has marked the whole 
history of the present reign, and which is only partly 
justified, if at all, by the wide alienation of that class 
trom the autocratic system. They hate it, not so much 
from hatred of the Czardom, which many of them believe 
indispensable to Russia, but because they dread and 
detest the officials to whom an absolute master is 
compelled to delegate so much of his overgrown autho- 
rity. To see the number of these officials increased, 
and placed in positions which enable them to interfere 
with the management of every property in the country, is 





most galling to the landlords, while the comparative ¢ 
which their presence will secure anno "ve Silene 
° : p ys and, 80 to g 
suffocates the Liberals, who in Russia ask first of Peak, 
speech, and are content that Councils should be deliben 
if only they may speak out. The anger of both — 
seems perfectly reasonable to Englishmen, and prob ce 
the main, is reasonable; but if we understand thes un 
at all, there is another side to the matter, which eal 
taken into the account by all who care to tue ae 
strangest of problems, the internal progress of Russia - 
Czar is not doing anything new, much less display; 
sudden caprice, but continuing an old and very remariahs 
line of policy, which he and his counsellors believe esgo < 
to the safety alike of the Throne and the State. - 
The decrees of emancipation, benevolent as they wer; 
feeling, and unavoidable as they were in policy, left bitte 
agrarian dissensions behind. The landowners thou i 
themselves half-ruined, and though the effect of te 
measure varied with each family, a large proportion : 
them were reduced to serious straits. Europe at the time 
was filled with complaints, and we have talked to lewis 
who in all sincerity thought the measure more confiseatory 
than the proclamation from John Brown’s grave, The 
village communities, on the other hand, which had for ages 
believed that they owned the soil, though the nobles owned 
them, were discontented with the proportion of land 
assigned to them, and irritated to the last degree with the 
pecuniary compensations which they were compelled 
under the decrees and the explanatory legislation which 
followed them, to pay to the landlords. §o grave 
did this discontent become, that the Czar’s Gover. 
ment, which never forgets that its true foundation jg 
the reverence of the peasantry, temporarily appointed 
“ Mediators ” all over Russia to hold the balance between 
the peasants and the owners, and to prevent violence on 
either side. These Mediators were pronounced by the 
landlords partial; but a general arrangement was at last 
arrived at—facilitated by State advances—which prevented 
insurrection, and the Mediators were removed; but the 
ultimate causes of the discontent were not abolished. These 
have for some time past revived, the actual ground of 
quarrel being, we believe, heavy and growing arrearages, 
and have become so fierce that, little as is reported 
from the interior of Russia, we have noted one or 
two riots large enough to be officially called in. 
surrections,—one in particular in which many landlords 
perished. The riots have probably been numerous, though 
so little heard of in Western Europe, and the first object 
of the new appointments is to prevent them, and soothe 
the exasperated feeling of the peasantry by stationing a 
Government agent in every district, with power to 
compel compromises between the owners and the village 
communities. These compromises will not, we may 
be sure, be favourable to the landlords. The latter 
are quite powerless when the cultivators are hostile; 
and the Government, as we have said, never forgets 
that the soldiers are peasants’ sons, and that the auto- 
cracy reposes on the rock provided by the devotion of 
the cultivators, 80 per cent. of the entire population of 
the Empire. That devotion gives to the Czardom all its 
moral claim; it has hitherto defied every shock, even the 
unwearying Nihilist proselytism; but it might be shaken 
if the peasants starved, or if they were once convinced 
that their “God on earth” paid no attention to their 
miseries, and only enforced the claims of their oppo- 
nents. As the Zemtsvo, or District Councils, are not 
entirely trustworthy in this respect—or, as Russian 
Liberals would say, are too impartial for the peasants—we 
should not be surprised to hear that the “reactionary” 
measure was nearly unavoidable, and that Count Tolstoi, 
who has before him reports from every province in Euro- 
pean Russia, had discerned an imminent and a growing 
danger. The majority in the Council of the Empire may 
have abstract right on their side—we do not know enough 
of the details to deny or to affirm that plea—but they are 
biassed in favour of the landlords, and can hardly be as 
well informed as the Ministry of the Interior. The idea that 
the Czar is acting in defence of his own power, shaken by 
the District Councils, is, we believe, unfounded, for it is not 
shaken; but it is quite possible that for political reasons, 
and in pursuance of the policy which induced his father 
to decree emancipation, he ‘is swerving towards the 
peasants further than strict justice would permit. An 
absolute government is usually too favourable towards the 
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arn dreads, whether it be the peasantry or the soldiers, have to disregard its own decrees several times repeated 
in Pekin and Constantinople, the mob of the capital ; | It would have, in fact, to do the very thing of which its 
eer Russia the Sovereign 1s traditionally taught to | enemies have sometimes accused it,—to guide its action by 
rd himself as holding some special relation, very nearly, | considerations of policy. That is a great deal to expect of 
theory, divine, towards that huge silent mass whose | a Court of Law. It is true the work would be made some- 
ong 4 spite of all attacks, keeps his throne upright. what easier by the production of new evidence on certain 
wei ald be noted that the common people on the Con- | poiuts. But though this might justify a rehearing on 
I " outside the cities, at all events, are by no means | these particulars, it would not cover that change in the 
ore hed to local self-government as Englishmen suppose | method of interpreting rubrics which would be needed 
nae to be. They have learned, partly, no doubt, | to ensure the Bishop of Lincoln’s acquittal. On the 
pre tradition, to regard the central authority as protective | most favourable calculation of chances, therefore, the 
oainst local oppression ; and we do not find that in France, | probability of the result we have been considering is 
ot Italy, or Germany, or anywhere where they elect repre- | infinitesimal. ; ae ; 
sentatives, they make a serious effort to cripple the powers Yet if this result is not obtained, the existing system of 
of the agents of authority. ; The “ Prefects, : by whatever comprehension must go by the board. We will not dwell 
name they are called, survive every revolution, while the | now on the probable consequences of the deprivation of 
lice seem to many observers to grow distinctly stronger. | Dr. King,—on the challenge it would be to the titualists, 
That can hardly be wholly due, especially in France and | and to many who at present are not Ritualists, to make 
Italy, to the encroachment of the central authority ; and the Bishop Ss cause their own by more ostentatious per- 
we imagine the real feeling of the people about officials severance in and adoption of the practices for which 
resembles closely the real feeling of Londoners about the he will have been condemned ; on the impossibility 
police. They have a superficial dislike of them, which | of sustaining the episcopal veto on the prosecution 
rises on occasion into a sort of exasperation; but they | of a priest when the offence which he has committed 
would not be without them for the world. That feeling | has been held grave enough to entail deprivation on 
may have additional strength in Russia, where for centuries a Bishop; on the consequent triumph of the Church 








the only authority distinctly favourable to the “bearded | Association all along the line; on the disruption by 


people * has been that of the Czar. which such a victory must inevitably be followed; and 
| - en Sona —— snp _ paralysed by 
— disruption would no longer offer any effectual resistance to 
THE EPISCOPAL PROSECUTION. the agitation for Disestablishment. These are the more 
HERE is no temptation, in speaking of the trial of | obvious consequences of the present suit ; we would rather 
the Bishop of Lincoln, to be guilty of contempt of | call the attention of Broad Churchmen to another con- 
Court. Todo that, we should have to comment on the | sequence which has perhaps escaped them. They may be 
proceedings, and to have opinions as to the issue. What | inclined to argue that when hand comes to hand, the 
we have to say on the subject has nothing to do with either | Ritualists will give way. The Bishop of Lincoln, they 
the conduct of the case or the decisions of the Judges.| may say, will fight to the last; but when he has 
Whether the promoters gain their cause or lose it, whether | exhausted all his means of defence, he will yield to the 
the Bishop of Lincoln ultimately pleads before the Arch- | inevitable, and content himself with such maximum of 
bishop of Canterbury or before the Bishops of the Province, | ritual as the law allows. Let us concede, for argument’s 
are matters which do not concern us. The danger to the | sake, that this is what happens, and go on to consider 
Church of England arises from the fact of the trial, not | what else will happen. The Ritualists will have been 
from its result ; it is independent of anything that may | worsted, and defeat will have its customary effect on their 
happen in Court. We can conceive, indeed, a conclusion to | tempers. They will no longer be debarred from instituting 
the case by which the mischief we are thinking of might be | prosecutions on their own side, because by their act of sub- 
averted. We can conceive the Archbishop’s Court or the | mission they will have accepted the authority of the existing 
Upper House of Convocation determining that the Orna- | Courts. As the rubrics have been strictly interpreted to their 
ments Rubric is permissive, not compulsory; that the disadvantage, they will naturally be eager to see them in- 
object of the Revisers of 1662 was to provide a | terpreted with equal stringency to the disadvantage of 
maximum and a minimum ritual; and that a liberal | opponents or neutrals. There is one rubric of which 
application of the same principle is the true way out the meaning is so unmistakable and the obligation so 
of the present difficulty. We can imagine the Judicial | peremptory, that no Court could hesitate for a moment in 
Committee of the Privy Council taking the same view | giving effect to it. It is the rubric which provides that on 
when the case comes before them on appeal, and allowing | the five great festivals, and on certain other days besides, 
the Bishop of Lincoln and the Church Association to | the Athanasian Creed shall be read in the morning service. 
grow together, like the tares and the wheat in the | There is no loophole, no way of escape, no shred of an 
parable, under the common shelter of a Peace of the | excuse for questioning the meaning of the command. 
Church. But before a waking dream can prove consoling, | On these days—the greatest in the ecclesiastical year—the 
there must be some likelihood of its realisation, and when | Apostles’ Creed is to be omitted, and the Athanasian 
we look at all that would have to be surmounted before | Creed is to be read. That is one weapon which the 
this goal could be reached, we must confess that no such | Ritualists will have at their command against the Broad 
likelihood presents itself. Such a solution would imply, in | Church clergy. It is not enough to say that they would 
the first place, extraordinary courage in the spiritual Court. | be only human if they used it: they would be falling 
It would have to declare its own entire independence of the | short of their own conception of duty if they did not use 
highest civil tribunal. The promoters will plead the various | it. The things that prevent them from using it now are their 
judgments of the Judicial Committee which purport to dislike of the existing Court, and their unwillingness to pro- 
regulate the ritual of the Church of England, and will ask | voke retaliation, which would be fatal to customs to which 
that the Bishop of Lincoln’s acts may be measured by | they themselves attach great importance. But in the case 
this standard and by none other. To disregard this plea, | supposed, they would have admitted the authority of the 
and to hear arguments on the merits of the case as though | Courts beforehand, and have already suffered the worst that 
the Judicial Committee had never had any similar set of | retaliation could inflict on them. Itis against the neutrals 
facts before them, would be to assume an attitude of | who have helped neither party that the anger of the defeated 
independence which has not often been found among | belligerent burns most fiercely; and in this instance, 
English Bishops. From such a decision on the part! the Ritualists would have the means of giving effect to it 
of the Spiritual Court there would certainly be an at the same time that they cleared the Church of England 
appeal, and here another difficulty would at once arise. , of what they regard as a very serious blot on her discipline. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, we cannot doubt, would decline to | With ritual forbidden, and the reading of the Athanasian 
Plead before the Judicial Committee. That is the line | Creed strictly enforced, the Church of Eengland would no 
Which has been taken of late years by all the defendants | longer be comprehensive ; and when it ceases to be com- 
in ritual prosecutions, and there is no reason to think that | prehensive, it would not much longer remain established. 
the Bishop of Lincoln will be specially inclined to depart There is only one way in which this disaster—as we 
from it. Let us suppose, however, that this second obstacle | should esteem it—can be avoided. It is useless to expect 
as been surmounted, and that both parties have appeared | surrender on one side or forbearance on the other ; the 
before the Judicial Committee. We are still confronted by | only authority that can intervene with effect is Parliament. 
two serious difficulties. In the first place, the Court would We would urge Lord Salisbury to introduce a Bill 
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providing, in a single operative clause, that until Parlia- 
ment shall further order, no suit shall be instituted for 
offences against the laws ecclesiastical until the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord High Chancellor 
shall have certified to the Judge that it is for the benefit 
of the Church of England as by law established that pro- 
ceedings should be taken. In this way, no advantage 
would be given either to Church or State. The highest 
authorities in each would have to agree that litigation 
would be beneficial to the Church in its double capacity of 
a Christian society and a national institution. There would 
be no formal permission of anarchy, because in any matters 
not dealing with party controversy the permission to 
institute a suit would be given. And whenever, either by the 
creation of new ecclesiastical tribunals, or by the adoption 
with general consent of new rubrics ordaining a maximum 
and a minimum ritual, the occasion for stopping eccle- 
siastical suits had come to an end, it would be a simple 
matter to repeal the Act. We commend this suggestion 
to the Government as, in our judgment, the only means of 
averting consequences which we are sure that they, equally 
with ourselves, would sincerely deplore. 





CASTE FEELING AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 


E do not know whether Mr. Schnadhorst and his 
colleagues have fully considered the probable effect 

on the English electorate of the agitation which they are 
getting up against the legal punishment of Members of 
Parliament when convicted of criminal attempts to induce 
other persons to break contracts and to refuse to pay just 
debts, on the ground that they are Members of Parliament, 
and not mere ignorant men. Mr. Schnadhorst will hardly 
insist, perhaps, on the frightful ignominy which a Member 
of Parliament has to undergo in being asked to travel 
second-class as a prisoner when he has always been accus- 
tomed to travel first-class asa free man. Considering how 
<ommon it is for men of the highest rank to travel not 
only second-class, but third-class, that feature in the Irish 
Member’s complaint is almost farcical. But little as Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s Liberal friends will care to insist on this 
teature of the case, it is really perfectly expressive of the 
attitude taken up, and will hardly be forgotten by the 
audiences to whom the various denunciations of the cruelty 
with which Mr. O’ Brien has been treated, may be addressed. 
As it seems to us, the Irish agitators are as completely 
destitute of that genuine democratic principle on which 
alone their claim that the verdict of the Irish popular vote 
shall be considered as final can be rested, as any Venetian 
oligarchy ever were. Mr. O’Brien’s horror of wearing 
prison clothes, and his disgust at second-class travelling, are 
about as democratic as Shakespeare represents the feeling 
of Coriolanus to have been towards the Roman mob. Mr. 
O’Brien has, so far as we know, never exhorted the Irish 
farmers imprisoned under the Crimes Act to refuse to 
wear the prison clothes provided for them, or to decline to 
travel third-class in cases where previously they had been 
in the habit of travelling second. He reserves these traits 
of social fastidiousness for himself and those brother- 
Members who, like the late Mr. Mandeville, held by the 
same clothes-philosophy. The Irish Members evidently 
think that it is their caste rather than their privilege as 
Irishmen, which is specially injured by the indignity of 
wearing prison clothes and travelling second-class. We 
do not complain of this feeling. Doubtless the sensitive- 
ness about dress and prestige lingers in one race long after 
it has disappeared in another, and Mr. O’Brien is just 
as much entitled to his own social crotchet as any other 
human being who is prepared to pay the penalty 
of indulging it. It is no sign of a bad heart that 
a man cannot endure the ignominy of prison clothes, 
and feels out of his element when he is in any public 
carriage where persons of lower rank are likely to sit 
near him. That is to some extent doubtless a caprice, 
a symptom of what we may call a superfine state of feeling. 
But it is quite compatible with very high qualities. Still 
it is not consistent with democratic principles. And we 
must say that we doubt the enthusiasm which will be 
excited amongst the British householders by proclaiming 
to them that Mr. O’Brien thinks himself entitled to very 
different treatment from most of them, if they should 
happen to commit the same offences against the law which 
he has committed. Will the mass of men who pay half- 
a-crown a week for their houses, appreciate these superfine 








feelings of Mr. O’Brien? Will they think that 
ings are quite of a piece with the demand t} such fel 
sas é lat the 
of the great majority of Irish householders js entitl i 
absolute deference from a British Government on 7 Ad to 
question ? Would it not be open to any one Pie Trish 
that if Mr. O’Brien’s habits and tastes ought to nepali 
from the fate of ordinary law-breakers, when he bee — 
law-breaker, there is no special reason why the habits.» : 
tastes of the majority of highly cultivated Irishmen “th 
not be entitled to a great deal more deference ag te ould 
the political future of Ireland, than the vote of ome 
Trish peasants ? nny 
One thing seems to be so absolutely obvious, that 
the most miscellaneous audiences cannot miss it whee Mi 
are asked to sympathise with Mr. O’Brien’s sufferin, e 
wearing prison clothes and travelling second-class Biter 
Mr. O’Brien is not suffering any injustice one t re 
injustice which may be charged on the present state of the 
law, or else every Irish farmer or labourer who is committed 
to prison for boycotting or intimidating others, is suffer; 
just the same injustice when he is asked to put on an 
clothes and to travel in any fashion that he van m 
beneath his dignity. The claim made for Members of 
Parliament as such, is in the most flagrant contradictio 
with democratic principles, and displays a vein of feck 
ing that suggests a doubt whether the Irish leaders 
if ever they get Home-rule, might not prefer to set up an 
aristocratic form of government rather than a democratic 
form of government. And that will be a matter which the 
English householder will be sure to take into consideration, 
‘Is it nota very odd thing,’ he will say to himself, ‘that the 
Liberal Party, who call Liberal Unionists mere Tories, are 
making a special grievance of the fact that Irish Members 
are treated, for inciting to crime, just as the Irish peasantry 
are treated for committing crime? Is it really Radicals 
who ask us to pass all these resolutions of indignation 
that a man of a higher caste is to be punished for the same 
—or a more serious—offence, just as a man of lower caste 
would be punished for it? Do, then, the Gladstonians 
maintain that the principle of caste is at bottom a just 
one? Or dothey urge it in this instance, only because the 
fastidious Irish Member avows his own adherence to the 
principle of caste? If that be so, what shall we see when 
Home-rule is granted ? Shall we not see Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. O’Brien proposing a Constitution under which the 
Irish commonalty shali be taught humility’ Shall we 
not some day find these Irish aristocrats addressing the 
Irish masses in the old scornful language ?— ‘ 
“Most sweet voices ! 

Better it is to die, better to starve, 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 

Why in this wolvish toge should I stand here 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches ?” ” 
That at all events, is the clothes-philosophy of Coriolanus, 
and that appears to us to be also the clothes-philosophy of 
Mr. William O’Brien. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HERE is only one reason for watching the London 
County Council closely ; but then, that is a very 
grave reason. The Council has been created, first of all, to 
supersede the Metropolitan Board of Works, accused by 
public sentiment of tolerating corruption ; and secondly, 
to try a great question, whether the government of London 
can be safely entrusted to a single representative body 
with full municipal powers? Everybody who understands 
public business wishes that it should be so entrusted, if 
only that Parliament may be relieved of its heaviest bit of 
local work, and that London may develop something of 
that corporate life and corporate activity which should 
naturally belong to her; but many observers, perhaps a 
majority, distrust the result of so great a change. 
They say the work is too great for the men who 
will be elected to do it. They are alarmed by 
American experience, and especially by the experience 
of Washington, now becoming the pleasantest place 
of residence in the Union, and developing rapidly 
into a capital because it is governed not by elected 
Deputies, but by a strong-handed Commission appointed 
from above ; and they fear lest a single governing body 
for London should become either a centre of agitation or 
a nest of jobbery. They know that the most respon- 
sible citizens will not take municipal office, they dread 
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luctance of Londoners to vote at any 

cg oo and they fear lest, as has hap- 
J in some Vestry elections, organised bodies of voters 

- aby interested wirepullers should obtain a majority 
ide “and totally misrepresent the majority of the 
of —, London will not plunder itself, or throw its 
ee into disorder, but an organised minority with 
ne gsion of the ballot-boxes easily may. A jobbing 
; — an agitating Council, or a viewy Council might 
= nent irreparable mischief before either Parliament 
* the community which must move Parliament would 
. ple to interfere. Such a Council could not, it is true, 
pone the taxation of the Metropolis, as Mr. Saunders 
~ sit to do; but it could waste a loan in paying an 
deaire of adherents, and could, by admitting the public in 
pane place its liberty at the mercy of the mob. Those 
a feel these apprehensions hope for the most part that 
they will be falsified, and would be heartily glad to see 
[ondon governed by a powerful and dignified representative 
body; but they desire to watch the present experiment, 
and as yet, though there are hopeful signs, their appre- 
hensions do not tend to disappear. They notice that, 
of an excellent suffrage, a government has 


the regret 
put Genera 


in spite ent - 

ben installed by a minority who have learned to pull 

together. London is Conservative, but the Council is 
5 


Radical by a majority so strong that, as its first act, it 
increased itself by appointing, out of nineteen Aldermen, 
seventeen gentlemen pledged to its own side. That decided 
difference between the voters and the voters’ representatives 
ig not a good omen for the future, nor has the result of the 
ional proceedings of the Council completely restored 
confidence. The majority, it is true, when it came to 
action, behaved sensibly enough. It was intended by all 
parties—that is, by all London—that Lord Rosebery should 
he Chairman and Sir John Lubbock Vice-Chairman, and 
they were appointed to those positions by the crushing 
majority of five-sixths of the entire Council. That is 
most satisfactory ; nor can we see just reason for complaint 
in the election of Mr. Firth as Deputy-Chairman, or first 
executive officer of the Council. Mr. Firth entertains 
opinions we cannot share, but he has been a steady 
opponent of municipal abuses for many years ; he is a 
trained lawyer, and therefore on the side of order; and 
there is no reason to believe that he cannot administer 
well, more especially if he is paid to devote his whole 
time to the work. He may be trusted, we imagine, 
to resist jobbery with his whole energy, and to expose 
at once and without pity the first attempt to buy 
contracts even by the payment of the most “regular and 
moderate commission.” Nevertheless, it is evident from 
the proceedings that there is a body of irreconcilables in 
the Council whose single object is to obtain power from the 
Legislature in order to impose taxation on the rich, and who 
in pursuit of that object are utterly indifferent to the dignity 
and reputation of the Council. They hope to win, like the 
Parnellites, by making themselves nuisances. The Council 
has only sat twice, and already one member has been told 
that he was no gentleman, and another, who was elected 
by the vote of both parties in his great district, has been 
compelled to complain formally that he has been addressed 
by a colleague as “ Traitor!” Lord Rosebery, who was 
already Chairman, was compelled to pass over the incident, 
because no Standing Orders had yet been accepted by the 
Council; but it should warn him and the majority to 
make those Standing Orders severe. 

There is no greater error than to believe that the 
dignity of a representative body is unimportant, and that 
the manners of the multitude and the speech of the tap- 
room do no injury to its efficiency. They do. They drive 
out of the Council-room all men possessed either of culture 
or self-respect, they give to any sweep who may happen to be 
elected the means of securing influence by terror, and they 
destroy the first object of representation, which is that the 
representatives may reason calmly with one another. We have 
no fear but that Lord Rosebery will exercise the authority 
Which will be vested in him—unless, indeed, he yields to the 
permanent temptation of clever aristocrats to regard the 
colloquial antics of rougher men with an amused contempt 
—but we have some doubt whether he will be supported 
by the majority with sufficient energy. Owing to the bad 
example set by the House of Commons, which has lost its 
old sense of its own honour, and fails to punish even 
defiance by expulsion and disfranchisement, an evil opinion 
i$ creeping into the minds even of decent men that demo- 


provis 





cracy is necessarily blackguardly, and that if we admit the 
crowd to vote, we must put up in its representative body 
with the manners of a mob. There is not the slightest 
justification for that opinion, or the slightest reason 
why a representative body elected by the whole population 
should not be as dignified as the Roman Senate or an 
(Ecumenical Council. At all events, it may be taken as 
certain that an experimental Council for London is not 
strong enough to indulge its members with unlimited 
license of foul language. The House of Commons can be 
purified only by itself; but the London Council may rely 
upon it that if it sinks into a Vestry or disgraces itself by 
tolerating “rows,” the powers for which the majority so 
long will be refused by Parliament. The members will 
regard it as they regard the Clerkenwell Vestry, and 
though the people love rough speech among themselves, or 
at all events allow it, the very cabman who pours out 
abuse is shocked if his fare replies to him after his own 
style. It is quite possible that when actual work begins, 
the tone of the Council may improve, and that, as one 
Councillor remarked, with Vestry magniloquence, “ the cries 
heard at election time will be drowned in the roar of the 
administrative machine ;” but it is the interest as well as 
the duty of the Council to see that if it is not, the Standing 
Orders shall suppress any attempt to reduce the Councillors 
to the level in manners and language of the House of 
Commons. The tendency to make motions entirely extra 
vires,—motions, for example, like that absurd one of Mr. 
Maude, is not of much importance. Even a Municipal 
Council is not likely to keep on declaring that the planetary 
system requires remodelling, and will soon grow impatient 
of the member who persists in moving resolutions to that 
effect. It is in the conduct of actual business that violent 
men will try to acquire influence and that the true danger 
arises, and we shail watch with strong interest to see 
how the Council resolve to deal with it. Their future will 
depend in no slight degree upon the form and the efficiency 
of their Regulations for the Suppression of Brawling. 





THE COUP D’ETAT ON LAKE NYANZA. 
ger pert of our early history will remember how 
b 


the conversion of the English people was checked in 
its progress by a reaction towards Paganism, and how fora 
moment it seemed as if the work of Augustin and Paulinus 
would be undone by the savage force and energy of Penda 
the idolator, King of Mercia, and hater of the Christians 
and their religion. Only last year, just such a reaction in 
favour of the old faith took place on the northern shores 
of the Lake Nyanza; though it must be admitted that the 
situation presented to the earlier Christian missionaries 
was by no means so difficult as that encountered in Uganda 
by their successors. In Africa, the whole problem of doing 
away with the old worship is immensely complicated by the 
fact that there are two new faiths in the field instead of one, 
and that the religion of Mahommed is constantly in competi- 
tion with that of Christ. How much more difficult is suc- 
cessful conversion under such circumstances, may be realised 
from the fact that when the heathen reaction of last year 
wore itself out, the fruits of victory were carried off, not 
by the followers of the English and Roman Catholic 
missionaries, but by the Mahommedans. If, however, the 
presence of a proselytising Mahommedanism is left out 
of sight, or if it is compared to the efforts made by the 
Church of Ireland to Christianise England for the Celtic 
rather than the Roman rite, the record of what has taken 
place in Uganda has a peculiar interest for those who 
desire to understand English history by comparing it with 
matters of present knowledge. The Kings of Wessex, 
Keut, and Mercia were very little more civilised than King 
Mwanga, and the process through which the true religion 
was received by their peoples is almost exactly analogous to 
that which takes place in Africa to-day. 

The long report which has been forwarded to the 
Church Missionary Society by the Rev. E. C. Gordon tells 
in full detail the facts as to the revolutions in Uganda. 
Up till now, only mutilated stories have reached us con- 
cerning these events; but we can at last realise the exact 
position of affairs. Without doubt the drama enacted on 
this miniature historic stage is well worth following. King 
Mwanga, who till so recently reigned over a loyal and 
devoted people dwelling in a country naturally pleasant 
and fertile, and bordering one of the greatest fresh- 
water seas of the world, made the mistake of not 
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placing himself in sympathy with a large portion of lof a couple of hippopotamuses, the 200d mission. . 
his subjects. Among the people of Uganda exists a | contrived to get a large hole knocked in the sideaea 
very important body known as “the Reformers,” or | boat by one of the monsters. So bad, indeed . the 
“Readers.” These Readers are divided into two parties | injury that the boat sank at once. None of theca - 


of more or less equal strength,—the Christian and the | men, however, were drowned, and a neighbourin Arse 
Mahommedan. Still, for the sake of clearness, and in spite on which the party took refuge, proved to be shalt 
of the assurance that it is more convenient to describe by a most hospitable couple of natives, who did all in he 
them as Readers, we shall, in what we have to say, refer power to help the shipwrecked refugees. The boat : 
to these two parties as respectively the Christian and the | ultimately fished up and mended, and without any fy rihe 
Mahommedan converts. King Mwanga, notwithstanding | mishap of a serious kind, the missionaries reached.» 
that these two parties constituted together a very powerful | friendly station on the south side of the lake, . 


body, did not hesitate to persecute them, and in addition to | What will be the end of the troubles in Uganda 

the African despot’s usual habits of living at free quarters | whether the Mahommedans will contrive to maintain — 
on his people, plundering their farms, and carrying off their | power over the King, remains to be seen. It is, no dane 
wives and daughters, lost no opportunity of making him- | a very great pity that the Arabs should have obtained ‘ 
self “ odious and offensive” to the converts. At last, the | firm a hold on the shores of Lake Nyanza, for A 
professors of either faith were so much oppressed, that | dominion means the active encouragement of the dina 
neither were able to conduct their worship except in silence | trade. Still, it would hardly be possible for the _ 
and secrecy. Mwanga, however, soon went beyond mere | sionaries to regain their position by the use of force and 
acts of tyranny. In 1886 he ordered a massacre of | it is not, we fear, very likely that the English ‘Bast 
the Christian converts, on the ground that they intended | African Company will be able to undertake so difficult 
rebellion; and at the same time the Mahommedans were |a piece of work for many years to come. The whole 
denounced as disloyal, though not actually assailed. It | story is, in fact, only another proof how immensely 
was not, however, these atrocities, but a piece of treachery | difficult is the African problem, complicated as it is jy 
to his own immediate followers, which caused the overthrow | the dense population of many parts of the continenj 
of Mwanga. ‘The King possessed two bodies of house- | the refusal of the white traders to forego the profits gaine] 
hold troops, which happened to be led by Christian con- | by trading in guns and spirits, the existence of the slave. 
verts. ‘These he determined to destroy. His plan was as | trade, and the presence of Arab influence and Arh 
follows. Accompanied by them, and also by a personal dominion always in hostile competition with that of the 
bodyguard unconverted to either religion, he was to make | European races. 
a journey to the lake, and there to induce the two body- | 
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guards composed of converts to enter canoes and to depart | 





for a certain island. Once landed on the island, the body- | ELECTRICITY AND THE ANIMALS. 
guards, and also the Admiral, who was a Christian convert, | PFPYHERE is not much to attract the mind, or, at all events, 
were to be abandoned to perish by hunger, the canoes in | the non-scientific mind, in the contest between electricity 
which they had been transported being stolen by men in 


i ; and steam. At present, and pending the utilisation of the 
Mwanga’s confidence. _ Fortunately, however, the King’s | tides, or of the fall of the great rivers, neither ean be pro- 
intended treachery was discovered before its execution could | guced without a consumption of the energy | 
take place, and the Christian converts were not injured. lad 
It transpired, besides, that had the plot proved successful, 
it would have at once been followed by an attack on the | 
Mahommedan converts. Accordingly, both bodies com- force out of electricity than out of steam at the same price, 
bined to overthrow the tyranny of Mwanga, and to set up dice ail wake wie et. we eed ok ee 
another King in his stead. On the day of this righteous Fe en Se ee ee 
; V état, two columns of rebels entered the capital by | 2°t be greatly the gainers, either in happiness or in the 
a. ‘ : } .¥ | qualities that fit men for exertion. Men do not grow bigger 
different routes. Mwanga, like so many oppressors before  G™’4tes bat — Cae Nia, ISBet 
him, succumbed almost without a blow, and fled to the | because of telegrams, nor will they be nobler if the electric 
Lake with only some two hundred followers, thus allowing tramear is placed upon every road. Intercommunication isa 
the revolution to be carried out without the loss of a single 00d thing, we suppose; but after a certain point, its im- 
life. The same day, the new King was installed and the provement seems exceedingly sterile, being confined mainly 
ereat officers of State appointed. | to the more rapid conveyance of letters which could wait very 

At first all seemed to be going well for the Christians. well, and of the items of Rees, generally unfounded, which 
Two of their converts held the two most important posts 2% Now supposed to constitute “ intelligence.” Electricity, 
in the country, and the new Sovereign publicly promised , }t 18 true, has, as a force, one merit which steam does 
them the right to exercise their religion. The Arabs, 20t possess, the capacity of storage; and under certain con- 
however, had no notion of allowing such tolerance to con- , ditions this attribute might materially affect the progress of 
tinue. It is true they had joined with the Christians to the world, by restoring to individual intellects their power of 
overthrow Mwanga, but their friendship was neither lasting | influencing productive work. Steam can only be profitably 
nor sincere. Very soon they began to intrigue in their own | used in masses, and therefore only for monotonous work ; but 
interests, and at last contrived to get the King entirely | it is conceivable that a small electric accumulator might so 
into their hands, and to bring about a new revolution | extend the strength of one man that he could work to 
favourable to themselves but opposed to the Christians. | a profit by himself, and put his own mind, like the artisan 
The means by which the second coup @ état was carried | of old, into everything he did. The metal-worker might, 
out were strangely like those employed in Europe. The | for example, be as potent as a Glasgow foundryman, yet 
Christian chief officer whose fall was planned was one | 4g individual as the Japanese coppersmith who suggested to 
day summoned to the King’s presence to answer charges | fy. Wingfield that to make an artistic bronze eagle would 
against his loyalty. Having left the Court, he went probably take him and his son after him both their lives. 
home, but — summoned to the square outside | That would be a beneficial revolution in industry, for not only 
the Royal residence, only to find that the attack On | would all work be better, but the workman would become, up 
the Christians had already begun. The result of the ba: Rics Sneed oi Wha neanilie. on aaliekaids te 0 ee 
fight, which took the Christians completely by surprise, = “8 nt se! si Pen ys y wo Pi ot nine fn fy + ded 
was victory for the Mahommedans, and the capture and | pannel her iodiennaee oe ee cco a : ine tin 
imprisonment of the English missionaries and the French ot yet, vehi om“ se = saeontbondor*siae sr vsti . 
Roman Catholic Fathers. The Europeans, however, though | considering, pea dreaming, over another kind of otrege - 
robbed of most of their property, were not injured in | —the fight which, if human ingenuity does not fail tea 
their persons, but were taken to the lake and put on | electricity will very shortly wage with animal power. Elee- 
board their boat, the ‘ Eleanor,’ with the injunction not to | tricity should win that fight. Already there is, we are told, 
return till Uganda had become Mahommedan. With their | 22 omnibus in London, seating twenty-eight persons, which 
voyage on the lake, began perhaps the strangest part of | can be driven without horses at seven miles an hour over 
the missionaries’ adventures. This curious Odyssey, which , ordinary roads. The omnibus can be steered as easily as 4 
is well told in Mr. Gordon’s letter, reads’ more like | trieyele, will go up and, what is more important, down a 
one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s African romances than a | steep hill, makes no noise other than that of its wheels, and 
missionary report. Misfortune met them at the very out- | can be stopped as rapidly and as certainly as any other 


ottled in coal; 
and whether that energy is expended wastefully by the latter 
method, or economically by the former, is a matter chiefly of 
interest to the financiers of the world. If they can get more 


set, for in trying to sail between the Scylla and Charybdis | vehicle. It is heavy, because the “accumulator,” a mass of 
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ees: igi a ton; but as it does its own drawing, 
Jead P f no consequence except to the roads, and injury 
— ae be prevented or reduced to a minimum by extra 
- “4 of wheel. There is no danger of explosion, for elec- 
= does not explode; and as there is neither noise, nor 
wy sve horses either are or soon will become indifferent 
“ae assage,—a fact, we may add, becoming noticeable, as 
th oui horses are concerned, about the steam-roller. 
aun horses ?” some one will ask, ‘what do you mean P all 
yses are alike.” Not exactly. There is an education of the 
” ts, and a London horse falls on its side, when a country 
= falls on its knees.) The accumulator, in fact, by all 
ie is a perfect and readily available motive-power, 
oan of use on ordinary roads, the experiments leaving 
- two questions still to be decided. It is not yet quite 
certain, though it is nearly so, whether electricity can be 
qsed at a2 cheaper rate than horseflesh—that is, without the 

eat assistance of rails—and it is not proved whether 
adequate force can be concentrated in accumulators smal] 
enough for ordinary vehicles. The financial question, 
experts report, will be solved, is solved, indeed, they say, in 
America, but they are longing for a better, that is, a smaller 
and lighter, depository of the energy to be stored. That latter 
desideratum secured—and some of the acutest and most 
patient heads in the world are striving towards it—there is 
nothing to prevent electricity from driving any vehicle 
now used by man, that is, from superseding both horses 
and bullocks as beasts of draught. That it will supersede 
them, if qualified, may be taken as assured. Man will 
always prefer a slave without a will; and, ceteris paribus, 
a slave who wants no attention and is content with any 
cover, Who is never sick and ean never be overworked, 
and who, above all, makes no call upon the sympathies, will 
always command the general preference. The idea that 
horses are beautiful will not weigh much against the superior 
efficiency of the electro-motor, and carriages without shafts or 
horses could easily be made as pleasant to look at as boats. 
They must always, it is true, be essentially boxes on wheels, 
and must always rest on a flat, oblong box, the accumulator ; 
but their designs may be endless, far more varicd and orna- 
mental than is possible in the present carriages and cabs, in 
which, the draught-slave being conscious, of limited power, and 
susceptible of pain, every artistic idea must be sacrificed to 
lightness of construction. An electric cab may be as heavy as 
the springs will bear. The pride of the skilful charioteer will 
be replaced, as it is on railways, by the pride of the engineer ; 
andin ten years we shall have drivers assigning human qualities 
to mechanical cars, and even bestowing upon them, as ex- 





perienced engine-drivers and old ship-captains are known to | 


do, something indistinguishable from affection. 


Supposing that dream realised—and it is only a dream as 
the telephone and the phonograph were once dreams—what 
will be the effect upon the relation of men, and especially of 
Englishmen, to animals? Properly speaking, if men were 
governed more by reason and less by selfishness, it-should be 
altogether bad. The first bond between man and the dumb 
creatures ought to be gratitude for the service rendered him, 
service paid, as far as most animals are concerned, only by 
agrant of the means to continue living in health; and 





of all dumb service, there is none rendered to him like that | 


of the beasts of draught. Imagine Britain, or, for that matter, 
London, with all animal service suspended, and think how the 
means of living in comfort would be suspended with it. The 
very bread we eat would be almost unprocurable, and the cost 
of every article would be multiplied almost as terribly as the 
call upon human labour. As a matter of fact, however, the 


gratitude of man is but little called out by involuntary service ; | 


and he is more grateful to the horse which carries him to the 
hunt,and appears to do it joyfully, or to the comparatively use- 


less dog who weleomes him on his return home, than to the horse | 
which brings his flour, or to the bullock which over three-fourths | 


of the planet drags the indispensable plough. The “ beasts of 
burden,” as we call them, are nowhere, we think, treated with 
deliberate cruelty; but everywhere out of England they are 
treated callously; and even in England, where kindness to 
animals has risen of late years into a cult, they are habitually 
and injuriously overworked. Whole classes of them, for 
example omnibus -horses, are used up, as slaves once were in 
Cuba, by sheer toil, their lives being shortened by two-thirds 
of their natural term by over-driving; while other classes, 


we fear, for instance, a majority of lanndry-horses, are 
positively starved, not, indeed, so much by an insufficient 
supply of food as by indifference to its quality. Pleasure- 
horses are pampered, pet-horses are coddled, all dogs are made 
much of—which is their idea of happiness—but of the beasts 
which do the work, a large proportion are made to lead lives 
needlessly full of suffering, or at least needlessly deprived of 
their fair recompense in enjoyment. After all, unless there is 
positive ill-treatment, few men give a thought to the cab-horses 


whose labour adds to their own power of rapid action 
perhaps 10 per cent. The supersession of the beasts of 
burden by a mechanical slave would not, therefore, diminish 
the kindness of man for beasts so much as, a priori, 
ought to be the case. On the contrary, by concentrating 
attention on the beasts which give pleasure, the general 
feeling for such animals as survived would probably be con- 
siderably improved. The position of the dog would be 
unaffected, while the riding-horse, which can never be super- 
seded—for no electric tricyele or chariot will ever be taught 
to jump—would be better liked than ever, from the increased 
contrast between his conscious and usually willing aid, and 
that of the more useful but passive and mindless electric 
slave. The war-horse, too, so far as he was not superseded 
by the war-chariot, would gradually be improved, being 
specially bred for that particular function. This would 
be still more the case in Asia, where cows are almost 
universally regarded as benefactors, and where, with the 
cessation of plough-drawing, all the animals left in existence 
would live lives of ease which would speedily come to be 
considered, like the idleness of Brahminee bulls in India, 
their heaven-derived right. The effect of the general use 
of an electric motor would be, in fact, purely good upon the 
beasts suffered to remain, and upon man’s relation to them; 
but then, there is that qualification to be considered. How 
many beasts intended by Nature, or at all events by the 
habitude of countless centuries, to draw loads for man would 
survive the extinction of their utility? We fear none, except 
the few kept as curiosities, for no one would rear animals at 
great expense merely to be looked at, and there is no room in 
the settled countries for troops and herds of ownerless beasts. 
The horses and draught-bullocks would perish, and we suppose 
that, as it is natural to all conscious things to wish to live, 
this must be counted as a heavy drawback to the scientific ad- 
vance. It is not, however, one which would perceptibly affect 
the mind of man,—Venetians, for example, who never see 
beasts of draught, being just like other Italians,—and it is the 
influence of the change on man that we are considering to-day. 


THE PILGRIMS’ ROAD. 

T is not a great thoroughfare engineered and paved for 
traffic, like Watling Street, joining now, as it didin Roman 
times, great markets and factories, carrying trade and war and 
plunder ; nor is it like the Foss Road, that goes straight and 
broad, in one sheer line, from Lincoln to Gloucestershire, 
always of the same width (about fifty yards), in some places 
with a'strip of hard road in the middle, but for the greater 
part soft with grass or mud; nor is it like the Ridgeway, a 
track along the top of open downs;—the Pilgrims’ Road is a 
dawdling lane for idlers, narrow and meandering as a brook. 
It was suited to its travellers. It was not the way a courier 
would have galloped; not the road for merchants on business, 
with the wares from the staple to the fair; not suited toa great 
noble with a train. It prefers fords and ferries to bridges. 
It avoids towns and seeks monasteries. The Pilgrims had no 
business to do at markets, and they were even unwelcome ; 
strangers often brought the pest; but at religious houses they 
prescribed for free and common corody; just as latter-day 
pilgrims claim peck, perch, and flick at—the workhouse. But 
it is specially the road for those who would ride comfortably. 
For the Pilgrims were not like these degenerate descendants 
in England, or those one sees in Moscow streets even now, afoot 
in grey clothes and banded legs, authorised to beg; they were 
franklins fair and free, riding in pleasant company, an easy 
journey, unhurried. And so, chosen, as it were, with the instinet 
of a sheep-track, the road suited such travellers as would go 
easily; it is neither steep nor level, but always the road under 
the hill, sheltered; the headland above the clay fallow that a 
careful rider would choose, so as to avoid, on the one side, the 
miry ground along the valley—for these bottoms ride deep— 
and on the other, breathing his horse wp the steep hill. It isa 
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bit broader than a bridle-way, the width of a pack-horse track, 
so that gossips could ride abreast; but too narrow for carts 
to pass. And further, chosen with a view to safety, to avoid 
the danger of robbers lying in wait, like those that beset 
Rochester, the Pilgrims’ Road never passes through a wood ; 
it keeps the open country. 


It divides Kent, going about straight through the middle 
from East to West, and has nothing to do with London or the 
“Tabard.” Of course, the end of the journey was the great 
shrine at Canterbury, of which there is now left no trace, save 
the deep marks in the stone steps worn by the Pilgrims’ knees, 
so thoroughly did Henry’s Commissioners eradicate the (sic) 
traitors’ memory and discanonise his Episcopate; but as to where 
the road began, antiquarians quarrel as over the Curia Regis. 
But as soon as it enters Kent from Titsey, it is well marked. 
It can be traced thence through Chevening Park, lying under 
the hill about 300 ft. or 400 ft. below the ridge. After Chevening 
it crosses the valley and fords the Darenth, that excellent trout- 
stream, to reach Otford, where the Pilgrims could lie at the 
Archbishop’s Palace, or push on six miles to Wrotham Palace. 
At Otford it becomes again the road under the hill, as before ; 
and going just above and outside, it passes Kemsing, Wrotham, 
Trotterscliffe, and so to the Medway. Ordinary travellers to 
Canterbury would have then turned north to Rochester, and 
followed Watling Street, or south to Maidstone, and gone 
through Ashford, or at least crossed the Medway by Aylesford 
Bridge. But the Pilgrims preferred the ferry at Snodland, so 
as to reach lodgings at Boxley Abbey. And here the road still 
follows its former character, under the hill, near but just 
above and outside Thurnham, Lenham, Charing, and so 
through Eastwell Park and along the Stour to Canterbury. 

At the present day—one has never heard of modern Ultra- 
montanes making pilgrimages to St. Thomas’s, or if they 
do, it is by train—it remains a by-way (except some four 
miles made hard), and is used by the farmers along it 
as an occupation road for carts; or chiefly by hunters 
wishing a soft ride to covert. For a cit in search of the 
picturesque, it offers little; there is no broad view, no great 
ruin, no tea-garden and dancing. But if you prefer to berid 
of tourists and bicycles, your walk along it will be repaid by 
passing through the scenes that Richard Jefferies loved ; quiet, 
homely English fields and farms, oast-houses and hop-gardens, 
and the old, heavy, wooden Kentish plough held by a real 
smock-frock, and with four horses led by a boy with brown 
galligaskins, soft and wrinkled, many-buttoned, reaching up 
to the thigh. And if you try to talk to them, though the 
county accent is a sharp snarl, you will get a shrewd, sensible 
answer, and be persuaded that our boast is not wholly untrue :— 
“Then sing in praise of Men of Kent, so loyal, brave, and free ; 

In Britain’s race, if one surpass, a Man of Kent is he.” 

And all along, whether the village inn be tied to Kennard, 
or Leney, or Bartram, you may be pretty sure to find ful- 
filled the tramp’s mark,—‘* The beer in this place is good.” 
And when you are tired, the station is never more than 
three miles off, where the London, Chatham, and Dover, or 
South-Eastern, will bring you back express. And one may 
be sure that as long as the Church of England endures, the 
Pilgrims’ Road through Kent and its site will be kept in 
memory ; for the local legal custom is,—‘ Woodland south of 
the Pilgrims’ Road pays no tithe.” 





THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY professes great difficulty in 
determining which aspect of Christ he shall accept as 

the true one,—the gentle and loving aspect depicted in the 
Catecombs, or the stern judge reflected in some of the Roman 
altar-pieces. As we said last week, we should not regard 
the stern “judge” as any historical aspect of Christ’s life 
on earth at all; and it was for an aspect of his real, 
his historical, life, as we understand him, that Professor 
Huxley was seeking. Christ anticipates the time when he 
will judge men, but during his life on earth he steadily 
refused to act as a judge except so far as the piercing dis- 
crimination of a judge is necessarily involved in the life of 
one who would save men from themselves. But it cannot be 
justly said of Christ, if we accept any picture of him what- 
ever that is painted in the Gospels, or in the life of the 
early Church as reflected from the Gospels, that he is never 





and Pharisees, hypocrites,” if there is any trustwo rthin 
in any picture of him. He is oftenest, perhaps, pai eae 
his sternest aspect in that Gospel which ? Painted in 
_aspect in that Gospel which Professoy Hurl 
probably rejects, in which Christ is also oftencst depj . 
in his tenderest aspect,—the Gospel in which, while Me 
on the cross, he commends his mother to the ca 
disciple who had leaned on his breast at the last Sy 
Gospel, too, in which his polemic against the Pharisees 
Jerusalem reaches the highest point of blank severity : 
denunciation. He is stern with those who utter the beds : 
professions of loyalty and devotion to him without ng 
showing that spirit in their lives, and declares that on thei 
appeal to him, he will disavow them and drive them away F 
men who “ work iniquity.” He is stern with those who elias 
to serve “the least of these my brethren,” precisely ag jf the 
had neglected to serve himself. He is stern with the self-satisfied 
who make much ado over the blemishes in the characters of 
others and ignore entirely the much more conspicuons per. 
versions of their own nature. And he is stern with the prosely. 
tisers who compass sea and land to make one convert, and when 
they have succeeded, have succeeded only in making him “toy, 
fold more the child of hell than themselves.” Again, this special 
sternness against anything like unreal or over-professionis fully 
reflected in the practice of the early Church. It was this that 
brought down the special judgment on Ananias and Sapphira, 
and on that disposition to assert love for the unseen God with. 
out showing love for the visible brotherhood of men, which js 
sweepingly condemned as essentially mendacious in the Epistles 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel. Again, St. Paul, who 
taught his disciples, “ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath,” “ Be not overcome of eyil, 
but overcome evil with good,” did not seruple to say, “Gog 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall ; for sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to 
the law ?” language which strongly reminds us of Christ’s own 
still sterner language in denouncing the Pharisees as “ whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outwardly, but 
within are full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness,” It 
was the very teacher who was most ardent in his praise of 
the charity which “thinketh no evil,” who was also most 
severe in his denunciation of plausible and sanctimonious self. 
righteousness. This, then, is the first and clearest aspect of 
Christ’s sternness. He is always stern with much seeming, 
with ostentatiousness, with self-deception, with a great show 
of religion and virtue; and his followers were taught to be 
sternest towards the same unreal or pretentious holiness, 


Te Of the 
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Again, if there be any truth in either Gospels or Epistles, 
Christ was stern, and taught his disciples to be stern, with 
covetousness. ‘One of the company said unto him, Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. 
And he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge ora 
divider over you? And he said unto them, take heed and 
beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” and then is 
spoken that parable of the rich man who promises himself to 
pull down his barns and build greater, and congratulates him- 
self on having much goods laid up for many years, without 
anticipating that on that very night his soul should 
be required of him. Covetousness is classed with the 
unclean vices alike by Christ and his Apostles. It is 
one of the evil things proceeding out of the heart which 
defile a man, though to eat with unwashen hands defileth 
not a man; and in Epistle after Epistle the same classi- 
fication is echoed. St. Paul forbids his disciples to asso- 
ciate with the covetous. Nay, even riches are spoken of as 
one of the most serious perils of life, because it is so hard 
to be rich without fixing the heart on riches, and this really 
involves covetousness. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
for if you love God you will hate Mammon, and if you cling 
to Mammon you will despise God. That covetousness is 
singled out for a specially stern attitude by Christ, no one 
who scrutinises either his direct teaching, or the effect of his 
teaching on his disciples, can doubt for a moment. “Thy 
money perish with thee,” is St. Peter’s stern reply to one who 
thought to purchase the gift of God with money. Towards 
the least trace of covetousness Christ and the early Church 
were stern. Covetousness to them was the life in the world as 
opposed to the life in righteousness. 

And Christ was stern, especially stern, with all those who, 


stern. He is often stern. He is stern with the “Scribes | having had him with them, still preferred the life in the world to 
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ighteousness. The woe denounced against Chorazin 
d Bethsaida, the assurance to Capernaum that it should be 
an lower than Sodom, because the mighty works done in those 
¥ os ‘ ould have been enough to turn Tyre and Sidon and 
bl to the higher life,—these are amongst the sternest of 
pene sayings, as perhaps the very sternest is his denunciation 
f Judas as having cast away all the very choicest and most 
pag ate of those blessings,—“ Better had it been for that man 
, had never been born.” Nothing is more remarkable 
a the contrast between Christ’s saying on the cross to 
oot who had given him to the Jews to crucify, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” and the 
eliberate declaration that those who had been with him 
sn the days of his ministry and had not recognised the spirit 
of him with whom they had been associating, would have 
more to answer for than the wickedest men to whom no such 
revelation of divine light had been granted. Nothing is more 
gingular than the close connection of the saying, ‘Come unto 
on all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
yest; take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls; 
for my yoke is easy, and my burden is light,” with the saying 
which had immediately preceded it, that it should be more 
tolerable for the vilest of the ancient cities in the day of 
judgment than for those who had lived in Christ’s own 
presence and had not had their hearts touched. A more 
marvellous mixture of stern condemnation with passionate 
tenderness was surely never exhibited. And in St. John’s 
Hpistles the same attitude is uniformly taken towards those 
who. having known Jesus Christ in the flesh, did not recognise 
in him the Son of God. 


the life in F 


Again, nothing is more remarkable than Christ’s sternness 
towards any attempt to bend his teaching this way or that,— 
tocombine love for his person with any disposition to influence 
his revelation of God’s purposes. When St. Peter attempts a 
protestagainst the prophecy of his master’s shame, suffering,and 
Jeath, “Be itfarfrom thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee,” he 
neets with far the sternest and most peremptory censure which 
hoeverineurred. Yet he had but just earned Christ’s declara- 
tion that he was the rock on which our Lord would build his 
Chureh. Moreover, Peter’s threefold denial was treated with 
the utmost tenderness a3 a slip from which he should at once 
recover himself, and so far recover himself as to be able to 
give strength to those whose faith was still weaker than his 
own, But, * Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence 
unto me: for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
the things that be of men,” was one of the sternest expres- 
sions of displeasure which ever proceeded from Christ’s lips,— 
fur sterner than that which any disciple, Judas alone excepted, 
ever received. And it was the implicit disbelief involved in the 
presumption of dictating to the Son of the living God, whom 
Peter had just confessed, what he ought and ought not to 
suffer, that made these words so stern. First to confess 
divinity, and then to dictate to it that humiliation was un- 
worthy of its dignity, was an attempt to combine spiritual 
stbmission with the prepossessions of the world which our Lord 
would not tolerate for a moment. Christ was always sternest 
with the double-dealing of the soul; and it was evidently 
because Peter, with all his fervour of love, showed a leaning 
towards this double-dealing in his attempt to condition that 
Christ should not suffer what it humiliated the disciples even 
to think of him as suffering. that so scathing a rebuke was 
administered to him. 

The sternness of Christ was, then, elicited in its highest 
degree by spiritual double-dealing, what we ordinarily call 
hypocrisy ; next, though not in such uncompromising terms, 
by that open covetousness which is the obvious antagonist 
of all spiritual life, and especially by that deadness to 
‘is own personal influence which indicated the supremacy 
of unspiritual desires over the hearts of the people; and 
last. and with the most passionate emphasis, wherever 
Christ saw the spirit of the world creeping into a heart that 
had ardently owned his own spiritual authority, and that was 
in reality at his own disposal. In other words, Christ was 
most stern with those who made a pretence of being religious; 
stern, but not so stern, with those who did not even make a 
pretence of it, who simply passed him by as if he had touched 
hospring in their hearts ; but he was most disposed to chastise, 
most disposed to wound deeply,—because he saw in this case 








noble nature was in danger of admitting into its most spiritual 
motives worldly alloys. Where Christ could win by tender- 
ness, he showed it, even amidst the agonies of the Cross. 
When tenderness was a revelation, he was tender, no matter 
how great the force of conflicting motives might be. It was 
only when it became necessary to characterise justly the 
monopoly claimed by the world over the heart of man, that 
his words became instinct with the fire of divine denunciation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PRIMITIVE TRADITION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “ SpECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In your review—to me personally, your too kindly 
review—of “The Church and the Ministry,” you touch upon 
a general question of so much interest, and so much mis- 
understood, that I should like to ask your permission to make 
a few remarks upon it,—I mean the proper use as an argu- 
mentative weapon of Christian tradition and the authority of 
“the Fathers.” For undeniably, tradition as to details is 
remarkably fallible. It idealises quickly and unconsciously 
the exact facts of a particular case under the impulse of 
strong current convictions. Thus, it cannot be depended upon 
through a succession of generations, especially when it is un- 
checked, and when it comes down only one line of descent. 
But none the less, the record of “ tradition” at any epoch has 
immense importance. It represents the dominant ideas, the 
accepted common principles, the collective mind of any society, 
as opposed to the reasonings of individual thinkers. Thus, 
Dr. Bigg has pointed out how Origen distinguished between 
his own speculations and the “ecclesiastical tradition” 
“handed down from the Apostles in the order of succession, 
and remaining up to the present in the Churches,” which is the 
standard of faith. Then, again, Irenzus records the tradition 
of the Churches, as it affects, e.g., the acceptance of the Four 
Gospels and them alone, or the apostolic succession; and his 
record represents undoubtedly the common mind of the Church, 
both of Asia and of the West, during the period of his life,—i.e., 
A.D. 130-190. If human language can mike any trustworthy 
impression on us at all, Irenzeus’ language assures us that he 
was conscious of not being original in what he recorded, of 
simply handing on a tradition received. More than this (as 
Dr. Lightfoot points out), his language “suggests a strong 
negative presumption, that while every other point of doctrine 
or practice was eagerly canvassed, the form of Church 
government alone scarcely came under discussion.” 

But tradition is much more impressive when we have the 
record of it down distinct lines of descent. This was a con- 
sideration vividly present to the minds of early Church writers 
in regard of doctrine. Thus, also, in reference to the principle 
of the apostolic succession, we have the same insistence upon 
it in writings as different, though belonging to the same 
epoch, as the writings of Irenwus and the Syrian Clementines. 
Once again, the principle of the ministry—under the form of 
a succession to Christ, which is only a loftier expression of 
the same claim as is involved in the apostolic succession—is 
emphasised as much by Ignatius of Antioch at the beginning 
of the second century, as by Ireneus at the end,—and em- 
phasised stillas.a matter of tradition. Still earlier, in the first 
century, the Roman Clement can call to the mind of the 
Corinthians as an accepted principle, the perpetuation of the 
mission of Christ through the Apostles in the ministry of his 
day, and base upon this fact his claim on its behalf. This 
witness, taken together, covers a wide area, and goes back as 
far as the record outside the Canon. And there, too, it seems 
to us to find its confirmation. 

Now, Sir, what we Churehmen feel is, that the ministerial 
succession has been too fully an integral part of historical 
Christianity, semper ef ubique, to admit of its being dispensed 
with. There were different “schools of thought” among the 
Fathers—they took, for instance, different lines as to the 
relation of the Church to philosophy—but we contend that 
these differences rested upon a basis of common truth and 
common organisation which was not allowed to be an open 
question. 

Against this it is surely not enough to urge that Clement of 
Alexandria, while he witnesses to the existence of the threefold 
ministry, does not insist upon it, as Irenzeus does. Different 
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theologians, ancient and modern, find their function in calling 
attention to different parts of the fabric of Christianity. 
Clement does emphasise the Church principle in general, and 
shows no signs of depreciating the necessity of the ministerial 
succession in particular. What is surely needed to set against 
the consensus of traditions which we can produce, is evidence 
that the ministerial succession could at any time be repudiated 
by accepted Churchmen of old, as it has been by modern Pro- 
testants. On the contrary, the fact is, that whenever there 
was any tendency to impugn it, the Church writers insist upon 
it as essential. Surely, then, if it be the case that a Christianity 
which did not involve a ministerial succession from the 
Apostles never existed, or if it existed, has perished so as to 
leave no trustworthy trace of its existence,—surely, I say, our 
case is a strong one. 

Is there such a trace? Montanism is put forward as repre- 
senting an older “ unsacerdotal” Christianity. But it cannot 
be too clearly understood that the Montanists represented (as 
your review says), “ the principle of government by those who 
had miraculous gifts,”—i.e. they claimed miraculous gifts, 
and the Church took up no new line whatever towards 
“inspired prophets,” but simply affirmed that a particular 
group of men were not “ miraculously inspired,” but deluded. 
If Jerome had maintained in a later age that a Presbyter of 
his day could assume and perform functions which did not, in 
the mind of the Church, belong to his office, he would have 
been maintaining, and maintaining unassailed, a principle 
subversive of the succession. But, in fact, he maintained a 
very different principle,—viz., that the original Presbyters 
had had episcopal authority, and that in his own day a 
Presbyter could do all a Bishop did, except ordain. 

Where is the accepted Christianity to be found in ancient 
history which, retaining the tradition of faith and the 
authority of Scripture, ignored or repudiated the apostolic 
succession? Inside the area where the principle of the 
apostolic succession obtains, a number of subordinate questions 
—as to the meaning, for instance, of that much misused word, 
“sacerdotalism’’—may be raised; on these I do not touch. 
All Task of you, Sir, is to show the courtesy you are in the 
habit of showing so freely to misunderstood positions, and 
allow me thus to explain—it has been, I fear, at too great 
length—what we feel to be the strength of our appeal to 
“ primitive tradition ” on behalf of the apostolic succession. — 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Pusey House, January 29th. CHARLES GORE. 


[This letter should have been inserted a fortnight ago, but 
the return of the proof was delayed by an accident—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


“REMEMBER GWEEDORE!” 

[To tur Eprtor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Some of your readers may fail to see the connection 
between ‘* Remember Mitchelstown !” and Mr. Martin’s murder. 
Yet it should be sufficiently obvious. Of course, there has 
always been an outery in Ireland when rioters have been 
injured by the police. But this has been much intensified 
since Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable utterance, and police officers 
who try to do their duty have been attacked with such ferocity 
in the Press that latterly they seem afraid to adopt stern 
measures under any circumstances. Poor Mr. Martin, when 
starting on his dangerous mission, left his revolver in his 
hotel, lest, as he said, he might be tempted to use it. 
And when separated from his companions, and assailed 
by the cowardly crowd of bludgeon-men, he tried to repel 
them with the flat of his sword. The deceased officer was a 
tall, powerful man, in the prime of health and vigour, and in 
the narrow pathway where he was attacked could, if he chose. 
have cut down his opponents as fast as they approached him. 
He well knew, however, the terrible persecution to which he 
would be subjected if he tried to save his own life by taking 
life. Hoping probably to secure the shelter of the priest’s 
house till the main body of police would come up, he turned 
for a moment, was immediately felled from behind, and your 
readers know the rest. 

Any one who has witnessed the conduct of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary when dealing with turbulent crowds, will freely 
admit that no body of men could show more patience and 
forbearance under strong provocation. In their humane and 
courageous discharge of disagreeable and difficult duty, they 
surely deserve the sympathy of all law-abiding people. When 





Constable Brett submitted to be shot at Manchest 


than yield up the keys of the prison yan, cay ae 
“patriots ” could be found to deny him sympathy, ang a 
. nl 


his murderers the “ Manchester martyrs.” I trust wed 

soon see the time again when these same Irish patriots shal 

be our sole apologists for criminals and crime.—I am Sir, & 
? & My 





SCOTCH SCENERY AND THE NEW SALMON 
FISHERIES BILL. . 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR,” | 

Srr,—In 1884, you opened your columns and lent Your most 
effective aid to those who resisted the attempt made in th 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill to destroy some of the a 
picturesque bits of scenery in Scotland. We need your hel 
again. In the proposed Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bij . 
copy of which lies before me, I find the following —« Clause 
29. When any District Board shall pass a resolution, at 
mecting specially called for the purpose after not less thay 
fourteen days’ notice, that it is expedient to remove any 
natural obstruction to the passage of fish in the bed of q 
river, or to construct a fish-pass or salmon-ladder to any 
waterfall, weir, dam, or artificial obstruction, and setting forth 
that they have failed to come to any agreement with the 
person or persons entitled to enter into an agreement with 
respect to the execution of such works, they may intimate such 
resolution to the Fishery Board, and apply to them {oy 
authority to execute such works. Clause 30, The Fishery Board 
shall direct an inquiry to be made by the Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries,” an inquiry evidently having regard only to the sup. 
posed commercial interests concerned. Clause 31 authorises 
the Fishery Board to proceed with works which may be thus 
recommended by the District Board. Clause 32 says that 
when the Secretary of State for Scotland has confirmed this 
resolution, “the District Board may proceed to execute the 
works in terms thereof, and for that purpose may enter upon 
any lands and do all things which may be necessary.” But 
perhaps the most extraordinary provision is that contained in 
the 33rd Clause, which provides that “ where any obstruction 
has been removed or made passable under the powers con- 
ferred by this Act, the right to fishing in the waters above such 
obstruction shall belong to the riparian owners ex «adverso of 
their respective lands, any right, charter, title, or statute to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and the proprietor or pro- 
prictors of such obstruction, or of the water immediately below 
or above such obstruction shall be entitled to claim compensa- 
tion from the District Board.” hen follow clauses of 
“penalties and offences,” which are of a very drastic order. 

Now, I wish you to observe that in the proposed Act there 
is no recognition of the fact that the people of Scotland have 
a right in the matter. They have the right to sce that some 
of the most beautiful bits of scenery in our country shall not 
be ruined at the pleasure of a District Fishery Board whose 
aim is to improve and to widen the area of salmon-fishing. 
We have so much of necessary ugliness in our country already, 
that we protest against mere gratuitous interference with the 
things of beauty which may be a joy, if not interfered with, 
to many generations. There are instances of the introduction 
of ugly, conspicuous structures, called salmon-ladders, in 
picturesque bits of scenery; and then after the beauty of the 
place has been utterly marred, the salmon have refused to 
ascend. One place I could mention, but regard for your space 
prevents me. 

The danger is that this Bill may pass without the know- 
ledge of the people of Scotland. It is only those who are 
directly interested who are likely to be aware of the proposal, 
and I wish to call attention to the Bill, that it may not pass 
in silence. As for myself, my only interest in the matter is 
the interest of a man who desires to keep some lovely spots 
untouched by the utilitarian hand, to be for all time what 
they have been to us.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ONE OF THE PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In the article upon National Defence, published in 
your issue of the 9th inst., you admit that in England one of 
the greatest impediments to any scheme of defensive Te 
inforcement is the crass ignorance of even the educated 
classes in regard to the broad principles of the later strategy- 
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who has discussed the subject knows what it is to 


very one ¢ e ° 
wey alysed by antediluvian misconceptions sur- 


be met and par 
yiving in perso 

. at muc 
see oe if the party of defence would make some attempt to 
educate the country by the issue of such pamphlets as would 
give a popular exposition of modern military science. It is 
quite certain that such publications would be widely read ina 
country permeate by the roots of the Volunteer 9 
am, Sir, &e., I 2 oe Se! FN. P. 

CONCERNING IRISH “ BULLS.” 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In connection with your most admirable article on this 
subject in the Spectator of February 9th, permit me to put on 
record another very original example of the kind of “bull” 
referred to, and which, being apparently intended indirectly 
to further “Nationalist” views, is, I fancy, all the more 
amusing. 
Hibernian Academy, and a Town Councillor of Dublin, was 
lately lecturmg in London on “The National Architecture 
of Ireland,” tracing the origin and development of Celtic 
ornamentation therein illustrated, through the several periods 
which mark its history, down to medixval times, when the 
influence of Saxon and Norman work necessarily had to be 
acknowledyed. This influence was, however, characteristically 
deplored in the interests of what the speaker urged would 
otherwise have been at least a pure and original style of 
building; “indeed,” said he, “it had been far better in every 
way had these invaders only left us to fight the matter out 
peaceably amongst ourselves.” 

To the Irishman’s inherent love of fun, no doubt much 


of his ready wit is due, but I fancy his abounding humour 





is more than often quite unint 


‘ ri 2 e | 
Leeds Castle, the same lecturer on a former occasion ex- 
pressed his surprise that his audience should have laughed on | 


his augmenting a remark that the building was erected on an 
island by adding,—‘‘ That is to say, it is entirely surrounded 
by water.” He told rather a good story, which is worth 
repeating here, in this connection. When James Gandon, the 
architect, added the well-known entrance to the House of 
Lords in Dublin (now the Bank of Ireland), the capitals to his 
new colonnade, though made to range with those of the Ionic 
order employed in the classic Parliament House erected some 
few years earlier, were designed in questionable taste after the 
Corinthian model, in a sort of composite style, the desire 
clearly being to render the Lords’ entrance somewhat more 
ornate than that to the House of Commons. <A puzzled 
ritic, meeting the architect one day in College Green, as this 
structure was being finished, asked,—* I say, Gandon, what is 
that order which you have executed there?” pointing to the 
new portico. “Sure, Sir,” said Gandon, “it’s just the order of 
the House of Lords.” On seeing a friend going sketching 
with a sketch-book under his arm bound very like a ledger, 
another Royal Hibernian Academy member explained that it 
was clear “his sketches were to be done by double entry.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Maurice B. ADAmMs. 
Kirkeote, Be Tford Park, Chiswick, W., February 10th. 


FRANKLIN’S “PROJECT OF A NEW VERSION.” 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 


S81r,—I should better have said simply that Franklin’s sugges- 


tion of a new version was not a serious proposition, than that | 


it was made in sport. I regret that he should have spoken 
otherwise than seriously in any matter connected with the 
Bible; but he had no purpose of mocking the sacred book. One 
of the friends to whom he read the bagatelle was probably the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

In Matthew Arnold's “ Culture and Anarchy,” that accom- 
plished critic compares a verse in Franklin’s paraphrase of a 
passage in the Book of Job, with the same verse in the 
Authorised Version, and says :—‘* After all, there is a stretch of 
humanity beyond Franklin’s victorious good sense.” Other 
able writers (among them a recent reviewer in the Spectator), 
seem to suppose that he really thought his paraphrase better 
than the old translation. An examination of the facts of the 
case convinced me of the contrary. The paraphrase was made 
to teach a political lesson, and the pretended “ proposition” 
Was prefixed to it only to attract attention. The humanity 
Which appreciates the simple beauty and dignity of the 





ns otherwise intelligent; and it may be sug- | 
h might be done to clear away this tangle of | 


Its originator, a well-known member of the Royal , 


entional. Thus, after describing | 


| language of our English Bible was quite within the reach of 
| Franklin’s tether.—1 am, Sir, &e., 
Providence, RI. Tuomas CHASE. 
DEMONIAC POSSESSION. 
[fo Tue Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.”’ | 

Sir,—It oceurs to me that there is one deduction from the 
strange history of the demoniae (or demoniacs) of Gadara (or 
Gergesa), which, so far as I know, has never yet beer made, and 
which is strictly relevant to Professor Huxley’s contention on 
the subject. If brute-beasts (like the swine in this miracle) 
can become the abode of evil spirits, and be actuated by them 
in the same way as hwnan beings, it would seem to intimate 
that demoniae possession does not fasten on the highest part 
yur complex nature: that the spirit of man, that part of us 





by which alone we approach to God, and which in beasts is 


wanting, cannot be touched by the indwelling of any evil 
avent. It is the animal, not the spiritual, part of our nature 
which possession interfered with of old, interferes with now, if 
possession still exist. The malignant and destructive acts 
prompted by it have not, therefore, the true nature of sin. And 
possibly the entrance of the demons into the herd of swine 
may have been permitted by our Lord for the very pur- 
pose of exhibiting this consoling truth, as well as for 
the purpose of proving the objective reality of demoniae 
possession. For such a purpose, the destruction of the 
swine, which has been so much harped on by unbelicvers, was 


a very cheap sacrifice. And certainly the objection to the 





transaction on the score of cruelty in depriving so many 





innocent animals of life, comes with a very bad grace from 
vivisectionists, who, for the purpose, as they allege, of 
| advancing science, do not scruple to inflict death hy lingering 
| and horrible tortures on thousands and tens of thousands of 
animals. 

In striking contrast to Professor Huxley’s whole style and 
bearing on the subject of Christianity and the character 
| of Christ, are the utterances of a real philosopher, the late J. 
| Stuart Mill,a man whose tenderness of nature and fairness 
of mind were not extinguished by the fatal bias of his educa- 
tion. That his mind was slowly righting itself from the effects 





of this bias seems to be indicated by his posthumous essays, 
in which he appears to me to be “not far from the kingdom 
of God.” Surely the stroke of untimely death cannot have 
destroyed “the stream of tendency” in 2 mind so fair, so 
candid !—I am, Sir, &e., C. P. M. 


A CANINE FRIENDSHIP. 
To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—The following story of friendship between two dogs 
; may, [ think, interest some of your readers. Some time ago, 

I used often to stay with a friend in Wiltshire, whose park is 
| separated from the house by a lake which is about a hundred and 

fifty yards broad at the narrowest part. Being extremely fond 

of animals, I soon became intimate with two delightful dogs 

belonging to my hostess, a large collie, called ‘Jasper,’ and a 

rough Skye terrier, ‘Sandie. The pair were devoted friends, 
| if possible always went out together, and, sad to relate, even 
| poached together. One afternoon I called them, as usual, to go 
for a walk, and making my way to the lake, I determined to 
row across and wander about in the deer-park. Without 
| thinking of my two companions, I got into the boat and pushed 
| off. ‘Jasper’ at once jumped into the water, and gaily 
| followed the boat ; half-way across, he and I were both 
startled by despairing howls, and stopping to look back, 
we saw poor little ‘Sandie’ running up and down the 
bank, and bitterly bewailing the cruelty of his two so- 
ealled friends in leaving him behind. Hardening my 
heart, I sat still in silence, and simply watched. ‘Jasper’ 
was clearly distressed; he swam round the boat, and looking 
up into my face, said unmistakably with his wise brown 
eyes, “ Why don’t you go to the rescue?” Seeing, however, 
that I showed no signs of intelligence, he made up his mind to 
settle the difficulty himself, so turned and swam back to forlorn 
little ‘Sandie ;’ there was a moment’s pause, I suppose for 
explanations, and then, to my surprise and amusement, ‘Jasper’ 
| stood still, half out and half in the water, and ‘Sandie’ 
| scrambled on to his back, his front paws resting on ‘ Jasper’s’ 
neck, who swam across the lake, and landed him safely in the 
deer-park! I need not describe the evident pride of the one, 
or the gratitude of the other.—I am, Sir, &e., Roy. 
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* The Romans honour the Epiphany by blowing penny trumpets all night, 


POETRY. 


— 
BLACK DAYS IN ROME, 1888-89. 
GROWLING by my fire of logs, 
(Lightning, thunder, cats and dogs),— 
Watch I how the waters vex 
Passers-by about the necks: 
For each soul that ventures out, 
Every roof a waterspout, 
*Gainst whose pools contends in vain 
All the filth of Drury Lane. 
Squares as ancient as the flood 
All afloat with modern mud, 
Crossings, after many trials, 
Perilous as Seven Dials, 
Wanting at the least, between ’erm 
Caracalla’s baths to clean ’em,— 
Muddy slopes and patches greasy 
For the Villa Ludovisi, 
All in lots and plots laid down 
Like a sucking Camden Town,— 
Fair Borghese, we are told, 
For like purpose to be sold, 
And the ofd and famous Corso 
Just like Fleet Street—only more so— 
Add me but some yellow fogs, 
Growl I by my fire of logs! 
Harry’s, Tom’s, and Dick’s delight 
Maddening the Roman night 
With a course of hideous howls 
Envied of belated owls, 
And with catealls from afar 
Welcoming the Gentile star*,— 
Jarvies neither sweet nor rare 
Yelling for six times their fare, 
Many touts and many bells, 
Many sniffs and many smells, 
Whining beggars’ dulcet tones, 
Horses all raw flesh and bones — 
Summonses for warning sent 
That there is a Government, 
Rating, in a just supply, 
Manners low, but customs high,— 
Boxes packed and sent from home 
Taking just six weeks to come, 
(Lucky even then the box 
Which arrives with all its locks)— 
Once again (“ Adelphi Ode ”’) 
Catch me in the Old Kent Road, 
Heavy be the forfeit when 
Rome shall catch me out again! 
Prayers arranged by Roman rules, 
Cheers and glasses and camp-stools, 
Olden churches, all re-made 
For the decorator’s trade, 
In their greens and golds defaced 
By the worst of later taste,— 
Galleries of beauty thrifty 
(One good picture out of fifty), 
Colours killed by Bourbon gildings, 
Ruins framed in jerry buildings, 
Temples twain to dwarf all others, 
Cesar’s and Bocconi Brothers’. 
Everything you want to view, 
Go at three—twas shut at two— 
Or, at two if there you be, 
Come another day at three,— 
Tickets here, perimessos there, 
Post to pillar everywhere,— 
All that Art has ever dreamed, 
All that Beauty ever seemed, 
Sculptor’s grace and painter’s glow 
Alla mixed mismanaged show! 
Thou, whose throne all History fills, 
Jewel of the Seven Hills, 
Fount of Faith and Thought sublime, 
Timeless Monument of Time, 
Must we then thy lesson miss ? 
Empress! art thou come to this? 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 





ART. 


—————— 
A GOOD-BYE! 

I HOPE my readers will pardon me for addressing them for 
once personally; and as I want to talk rather than Write rf 
them (for no one wishes to say “Good-bye!” except by ios 
of mouth), I have commenced these last words of mine as if 
the readers to whom I have so frequently written during the 
past years were actually present. ‘ 

It happens but rarely, but it does happen, that we come 
to a turning-point in life which we recognise before we have 
passed it by ; a spot where we can say definitely,—* There the 
paths divide: here one section of our journey is over.” And 
when this happens, one is tempted to look back along the 
travelled road, and think for a moment of the triumphs ang 
dangers of our journey, of the work which has been done oy 
undone in its course, of the balance of gain or failure. I, who 
address the readers of the Spectator for the last time, fee] 
tempted to pause for such a survey, and would ask your per. 
mission to speak for this last time somewhat egotistically, as 
friend speaks to friend. 

An unusual proceeding, I admit; but the circumstances gy. 
themselves in some sense peculiar. Perhaps there is no writey 
upon the English Press besides myself who has devoted himgelf 
exclusively during a long series of years to Art criticism, and 
can say that he has written the whole of the Art section of 
great weekly newspaper during a period of thirteen years 
without receiving occasional help. This has been my cage; 
and though I do not mean to claim that there is any achieve. 
ment in such a service, I think, especially as the work was not 
done under the pressure of pecuniary necessity, that it does 
show a certain persistency of purpose, a certain desire ty 
maintain the unity of idea in the Art section of the paper. 

For in such a period of time many things happen in a 
young man’s life which have little connection with Art, or its, 
criticism; and occasionally a picture, or any description 
thereof, seems not only the most unnecessary but the most 
unbearable thing in the world, even as we turn in illness or 
sorrow from the things (and the people) which we love the 
best. Certain sacrifices have to be made occasionally before 
the tale of bricks is completed, and I can remember several 
occasions when I would have given many times the value of a 
newspaper article not to have had to write. I remember 
others when writing seemed impossible, not only for the 
moment but for all future times, and when nothing but the 
necessity of the work being done, and the pride which would 
not allow me to fail in the task I had guaranteed to perform, 
enabled me to perform my task. Rightly or wrongly, faultily 
or worthily, the work has been done,—done, I dare to say, this 
last time, as thoroughly as, with my infirmities of character, 
my continued ill-health, and my insufficiency of knowledge, I 
was able to do it. That I have been frequently wrong in 
matters of detail, occasionally extremely careless and in- 
accurate, and always far too abrupt in speech and harsh in 
expression, there is no one more fully aware than myself; and 
for these defects I can offer no sufficient apology or excuse. 
But I think I may say with equal certainty that I have in one 
not unimportant respect been worthy of the confidence placed 
in me, and the position which I held. I have sought no 
artist’s favour or feared his censure. I have not called those 
things alone good which the public and Press of the day were 
united to honour. I have belonged to no clique ; and I have 
not been influenced, in writing of any artist's work, by 
considerations of personal advantage, personal liking or 
disliking. 

It is not for me to say what has been the value cf the Art 
criticism of the Spectator of late years; but 1 may fitly state 
that it has been the simple expression of one man’s ideas upon 
Art, and that it has been inspired by the single wish to benefit 
the cause of Art in England, to help the public to under- 
stand the qualities of good painting, and to lead them to 
detect bad work, even when it was produced under the most 
specious disguises and by the most popular hands. Every- 
thing that I have written upon Art has been in some form or 
another a discourse on the text that the power of all great 
Art is due not to its isolation from, but its connection with, 
the joys and sorrows, passions, emotions, and experiences of 
humanity. It has been an upholding of the essential spirit as 
superior to the superficial form; it has been as strong a pro- 
test as I could frame against the wsthetice creed of Art for 
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preg alone. I would fain hope that some of those who | 
ene aper will have understood this aim, and been led to 

ee eheiher it was not a right one. My conviction that it 

‘ : comes more certain in every year during which I have 

= = nd it is some comfort to think that though there are 

— ei theories still popular, the great Art wind-bag of 

ire dead as a herring. 

Perhaps my readers will think that I am claiming too much 

sserting what I have done above. I would not have said 

-ds here, were it not that of late years I have been 

assailed by a large number of the Society journals 

with every variety of ingenious insult and misrepresentation, 

and every attribution of interested or unworthy motives, which 

the minds of clever journalists could conceive, To these 
ersonal attacks T have hardly once replied ; but I would not | 
H ld friends of the Spectator without saying, once for 


leave my 0 ; : : 
all“ I have done my best to write honestiy what I believe to 


con 


gstheticism 18 as 


jn a 
such wo! 
continually 





be true.” : : : 4 
[could tell many a curious experience connected with this | 


period of Spectator writing; but I fear, even for the last time, 
my editor would grudge me sufficient space, for I should | 
probably want the whole paper if I once began. A strange | 
yeluctance comes over me to end this article, and yet it must | 
be ended, and at once. The simplest words are best upon this | 
occasion; and the thought that is uppermost in my mind at 
the present moment, 1s that I hope there are a few readers of | 
-tator who will be half as sorry to miss my writings, as 
ypecte 5 
And so,—Good-bye! 
HARRY QUILTER. | 





| 
| 


the 
Iam to write for them no longer. 








seale, and with effects that in the course of ages are almost 
inealeulable. The term “ Thalassography ” has been happily 
coined by our author to express in a single word all that is 
comprised by such a limitless study as this. 

The first chapter is devoted to an account of the equipment 
of the ‘ Blake,’ and deserves the greatest attention from all 
those who in future may go down to the sea in dredging-ships 
and occupy their business in the abyssal waters; but it is too 
technical for particular notice here, and we need only remark 
that each successive expedition for thalassographical ends 
gives rise to some improvement of the complicated machinery 
and appliances required. Even some of the instruments used 
so lately as in the voyage of the ‘ Challenger’ have been found to 
be in several respects defective, and have been superseded by 
others which the ever-fertile ingenuity of the engineer has 
supplied in their place. The mere substitution of steel wire 
for hemp in the dredging-lines has so much facilitated opera- 
tions that, since its introduction, they may be almost said to 
have been revolutionised. The next chapter gives a succinct 
and, so far as we can judge, an impartial “ Historical Sketch 
of Deep-Sea Work,” in which there is now hardly a civilised 
Government that has not taken some share; but to our 
readers, at this juncture, the chapter on the Florida reefs will 
perhaps afford more interest. According to our author (Vol. 
L, pp. 55-56),— 

« All naturalists who have visited the Florida reefs have felt 
the difficulty of applying Darwin’s theory of reef formation to 
the peculiar conditions existing along the Straits of Florida. 
Agassiz [the father], Le Conte, and E. B. Hunt have each in 


| succession attempted to explain, from a different standpoint, the 
| mode of formation of the Florida reefs. 


Agassiz stated, and his 


| statement was afterwards confirmed by Le Conte, that the Florida 


r a | 
BOOKS. | 
—— | 
AGASSIZ’S “THREE CRUISES OF THE ‘BLAKE,”* | 
[uporTANT as are the subjects treated in this profusely | 
illustrated work, the abstruse nature of most of the problems | 
with which he has to contend will, we fear, for the present | 
debar the general reader from embarking with the accom- | 
plished author to investigate the countless questions of interest | 
presented by the waters over which he cruised. It is nearly | 
forty years since Mr. Alexander Agassiz—Dr. Agassiz we | 
night in this country call him, as one of our ancient Univer- | 
sities has honoured itself by so dubbing him—was introduced | 
by his celebrated father, the late Professor Louis Agassiz, to | 
the then very little understood principles of what in this work | 
for the first time receives the definite name of ‘ Thalasso- 
graphy ;” but, after abandoning its active pursuit for a while, 
in 1877 he accepted an invitation from the Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey to continue, under its auspices, 
the work in which he had begun his biological studies. A 
steamer, the ‘Blake, of 350 tons burden, was placed at his 
disposal, and the winters of 1877-78 and 1878-79, together 
with part of the summer of 1880, were devoted by him to the 
“Three Cruises” with the principal results of which these hand- | 
some volumes make us acquainted. The first two of these 
cruises were mainly in West Indian waters, and the last along 
the East Coast of North America, from Maine to South | 
Carolina, extending seaward to the course of the Gulf Stream. 
Of narrative there is in this work little, and those who look 
only for glowing descriptions of tropical scenery, or of the 
verdant shores of the always beautiful Antilles, will be dis- | 
appointed. In the most matter-of-fact way, the introduction | 
tells us the points of departure and arrival of the different | 
cruises, and even these matters sparingly; but those who will | 
look through the waters and see what is revealed of them by 
the tow-net, the trawl with its “tangles,” and the deep-sea 
lead, will find on almost every page wherewith to reward their 
trouble, and set their thoughts on the hidden wonders of the | 
abyss—not only on the strange forms of life which exist | 
between the floor of the ocean and its surface, but on its | 
structure, irregularities of level and configuration, the | 
changes which it has undergone in times long past, as well 
als those now in progress and yet to come. Themes like these, | 
x is needless to observe, are at present, and long will be, | 
inexhaustible. To compare small things with great, the vicis- | 
situdes of parts of our own English coast, often observable in a 
single generation, we have here repeated on a vastly extended | 
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| was little understood. 


| currents. 


; mountains. 


reefs had a distinctive character, and could not be explained by 


| subsidence, to which cause Darwin had ascribed the formation of 


barrier reefs in general.” 
And again (Vol. L, p. 61) :— 

«There is practically no evidence that the Florida Reef, or any 
part of the southern peninsula of Florida which has been formed 
by corals, owes its existence to the effect of elevation; or that the 


| atolls of this district, such as those of the Marquesas or cf the 


great Alacran Reef, owe their peculiar structure to subsidence.” 
Now, we cannot help remarking, with all deference to our 
author and to some others who have written on this very 
interesting subject, that it may, after all, be Mr. Darwin’s 
definitions of a * barrier-reef” and of an “atoll” that need 


| amending. There is, to say the least, an appearance of begging 


the question in applying these terms—which he was the first 
to bring into use—to structures which his definitions (given, 
be it remembered, more than half-a-century since), if read 
in the light of later discoveries, would exclude. But we have 
no intention of taking part in the controversy which has been 
raging, and we confine ourselves to quoting our author's 
sumning-up of the case as regards this particular instance,— 
a summing-up which displays, in marked contrast to the in- 
temperate zeal of some of the disputants, the best qualities of 
the scientific man (I., pp. 77-78) :— 


“Undoubtedly, Darwin’s theory of reef formation presents a 


| sound and admirable exposition of the grander causes which have 


brought about the elevation or subsidence of large tracts to a 
level favorable for coral growth; but at the time he wrote upon 
this subject, the formation of extensive limestone banks, built up 
by the animals living on the bottom, and constantly strengthened 
and increased by the attendant phenomena of winds and currents, 
These facts have been brought into notice 
and emphasized by recent deep-sea explorations. Darwin, how- 
ever, when examining maps of the West Indies, had been struck 
by the probable connection between the areas of deposition of the 
great banks marked upon the charts and the course of the sea- 
He naturally explained the steep slopes, abruptly 
dropping from comparatively shallow plateaux to great depths, by 


| what is known to occur wherever great masses of sediment are 


found, and he therefore considered these plateaux to be submerged 
Such they are, in a certain sense; not wholly built, 
however, as Darwin supposes, of sediment, but in great part also 
of the remains of the innumerable animals living and dying upon 
them. The nucleus of these banks has probably been tormed 
around the shores of promontories subjected to the most active play 
of the great oceanic currents. At the time when Darwin wrote, 
and when we knew little of the limestone deposits formed by 
the accumulation of the débris of mollusks, echinoderms, polyps, 
and the like, wpon folds of the earth’s crust, the formation of 
the basal parts of barrier reefs was difficult of explanation. The 
evidence gathered by Murray, Semper, and myself, partly in 
districts which Darwin had already examined, and partly in regions 
where his theory of reef formation never seemed to find its proper 
application, has in a measure removed this difficulty. It all tends 
to prove that we must look to many other causes than those of 
elevation and subsidence for a satisfactory explanation of coral-recf 
formation. All-important among these causes are the prevailing 
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winds and currents, the latter charged with sediment which 


helps to build extensive plateaux from lower depths to levels at 
which corals can prosper. This explanation, tested as it has been 
by penetrating the thickness of the beds underlying the coral 
reefs, seems a more natural one, for many of the phenomena at 
least, than that of the subsidence of the foundation to which the 
great vertical thickness of barrier reefs has been hitherto referred. 
Still, it is difficult to account for the great depth of some of 
the lagoons—forty fathoms—on any other theory than that of 
subsidence.” 

Leaving this undecided question, we pass toa topic that may 
strike our readers with that very rare thing in these days—a 
novel sensation. In our second paragraph we spoke of “the 
floor of the ocean ”’—a harmless phrase in reality, but one 
capable of conveying a false impression, for by it most people 
might be led to suppose that we meant them to infer that this 
floor, like most floors with which they were acquainted, was 
flat. We wonder how many persons have ever formed a con- 
ception of what it is like. or of the hidden inequalities of the 
mighty deep. All have heard of the “roof of the world”— 
how many have dreamed of what we may call its “cellars” ? 
Those who can visualise the teachings of the sounding-line 
may form a notion of it. Hear again our author (Vol. L, 
p. 104) :— 

“What can be more impressive than the stupendous slope of 
over twelve thousand feet that forms the eastern edge of the 


Bahama Bank, stretching from the Great Abaco nearly unbroken | 


as far as the Virgin Islands, with high passes between Porto | 


Rico and San Domingo, and a deep canon between San Domingo 
and the southern end of the Bahama Bank? The northern ex- 
tremity of this cliff, over seven hundred miles long, forms the edge 


of a huge triangular plateau, five hundred miles by two hundred | 


and fifty, searcely rising above the level of the sea, and flanked on 
its western side by the high chains of Cuba. Its eastern extremity 
falls into the edge of a sink, of a depth of over four thousand 
fathoms, and culminates at a horizontal distance of less than 
eighty miles in a summit on the island of Porto Rico, no less than 
thirty thousand feet above the lowest point of that depression. 


. We may imagine for a moment that we are taking a | 


bird’s-eye view of this whole district, and look down upon the 
comparatively level plains of the Atlantic to the eastward of 
Jarbados. . . . . . The southern slope of this part of the 
West India Islands chain is fully as steep as the northern. 
At the western extremity of San Domingo, the southern line 
of mountains extends toward Jamaica, and that part of the 
chain is deflected to the southward, having also a much 
ventler slope, and forming the edge of the Pedro Rosalind Bank, 
the extension of the Honduras Mosquito coast, which divides the 
Caribbean into an eastern and western basin. After passing the 
Pedro Rosalind Bank,—the divide between the Western and 
Eastern Caribbean,—one comes into the valley of the Grand 
Cayman, the eastern extremity of which is flanked on the one side 
by the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, on the other by the coast 
range of Southern Cuba, the highest summits of which rise fully 
twenty-seven thousand feet above the deepest point of ‘ Bartlett 
Deep,’ —the extension of the Cuban side of the valley being formed 
by peaks, often rising to over twenty thousand feet from the 
bottom of the valley. Compared to such panoramas, the finest 
views of the Alps sink into insignificance ; it is only when we can 
vet a view of portions of the Andes from the sea-coast, or such a 
panorama as one has from Darjiling, facing the Kinchinjinga 
range, which towers fully twenty-six thousand feet above the level 
valley at its base, that we get anything approximating to it in 
vrandeur, 


Glorious as is this vision to the eye of science, it has its 
set-off :— 


“The monotony, dreariness, and desolation of the deeper parts 
of this submarine scenery can scarcely be realised. The most 
barren terrestrial districts must seem diversified when compared 
with the vast expanse of ooze which covers the deeper parts of 
the ocean,—a monotony only relieved by the fall of the dead car- 
casses of pelagic animals and plants, which slowly find their way 
from the surface to the bottom, and supply the principal food for 
the seanty fauna found living there. Nearer to the continental 
masses we find the slopes inhabited by a more abundant and 
more varied fauna, increasing in variety and numbers according 
to the amount of food available. But no matter how varied or 
how abundant life may be, the general aspect of the slopes must 
be dreary in the extreme, and can only be compared in character 
to those higher mountain regions where we find occasional fields 
of wild-flowers and low shrubs, or to those zones lying beyond the 
limits of forests, whose vegetation is scanty and poor, and forms 
but a slight covering to the earth’s surface. ..... It requires 
but little imagination to notice the contrasts, as we pass from the 
shallow littoral regions of the sea,—full of sunlight and move- 
ment, and teeming with animal and vegetable life,—into the 
dimly lighted, but richly populated continental zone; and further 
to imagine the gradual decrease of the continental fauna as it 
fades into the calm, cold, dark, and nearly deserted abyssal regions 
of the oceanic floors at a distance from the continents. It is like 
voing from the luxuriant vegetation of the tropical shore line— 
the region of palms, bananas, and mango—into the cooler zone of 


oaks and pines, until we pass out into the higher levels, with their | 


stunted vegetation and scanty fauna, and finally into the colder 
climate of the bleak regions of perpetual snow.” (Vol. I., pp. 106-7.) 





It has been the fashion with many latter-day Writers { 
decry the theory of the late Edward Forbes, formulated he - 
remembered, on researches prosecuted more than forty year 
ago, and only in British and Mediterranean waters, Tt Ee 
to us, as shown by the preceding extract and several] die 
passages we could cite, had we space, from this work, that } 
was justified in believing that there was a zone in whieh 
animal life was almost non-existent; but that his Mistake 
was in not sinking that zone deep enough. The rudeness 
of the only tackle at his command was in great measure the 
cause of his underrating the depth at which the ocean becomes 
nearly azoic. It is true that we now know of far deeper 
soundings and searchings which had been already made during 
the celebrated Antarctic voyage of the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘Tero, 
though we believe that no particular account of the results ob, 
tained has ever been, or is ever likely to be, published.* What. 
ever they were, there is no evidence that Forbes had any 
acquaintance with them. Against him our author makes yo 
charge: indeed, he justly calls him “the most brilliant naturalist 
perhaps of his time ;” but there can be no doubt that towards 
him a very ungenerous feeling has been exhibited. It isa moye 
truism to say that it is easy for a zoologist to be wiser than his 
predecessors ; but then, every zoologist ought to remember that 
his successors will be wiser still. The case is similar with respect 
to the ancient belief in the Gulf Stream and its potent effects. 
Only a few years ago,a great authority busied himself not 
merely in speaking disrespectfully of it—as Sydney Smith’s 
acquaintance did of the Equator—but even in striving to 
show that, if it existed at all, it was of no account whatever 
and that all we had to be thankful for in this country was 
the absence of an Arctic current such as prevails along the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, the icy breath of which keeps 
Newfoundland frost-bound for eight months in the year, and 
assimilates the winter-temperature of Philadelphia to that of 
Copenhagen. Yet such is the curious crowding of the cold 


| isotherms on the Eastern Coast of the United States, that, 





thanks to the Gulf Stream, a few hours’ steaming in a south- 
easterly direction will convey the shivering and_ sneezing 
Bostonian from a temperature below the freezing-point, and 
the New Yorker or Philadelphian from a temperature not much 
higher, to one of between 60 and 70 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, wherein (sea-sickness apart) mere existence is a pleasure, 
This fact is set forth, we do not pretend to say for the first 
time, in the present work (Vol. L., fig. 168) ; but hereby we have 
to make a grave complaint, though the only one, against 
our author. His maps and charts are simply abominable 
Accurate they doubtless are if we could see them; but they 
are nearly all reductions from larger drafts, on which the 
writing and other graphic marks may have been plain enough. 
He has, however, forgotten that in lessening their proportions, 
the lettering has become illegible to the naked eye, and the 
annoyance of having to use a magnifying glass whenever a 
map or chart is to be consulted, is as worrying to any one but 
a German as it is unnecessary. This grievous blemish is 
rendered all the more conspicuous by comparison with the 
woodcuts (as we suppose they must be called, though probably 
wood was never used in their execution) of the different animals 
figured. These illustrations are of exquisite beauty, and of 
absolute fidelity, since most of them are obviously reproduced 
from photographs, while (as we said at the beginning) they are 
profuse in number. The second volume of the work is in 
itself a submarine museum, and we are not at all sure that in 
many cases more knowledge may not be gained from the 
well-chosen figures than from the very specimens which are 
portrayed. 





REUBEN SACHS.+ 


Tuts is certainly much more of “a sketch,” as it is called on 


is 


the title-page, than either a novel or even a story, for there } 
exceedingly little story in it, and the merit of the book, which 
is great, consists in the extraordinary power with which the 
writer describes the general character of the Jewish group with 
which the sketch concerns itself. No one can say that Miss 
Levy underrates the materialistic element in the tendencies - 


* It is much to be wished that the veteran Sir Joseph Hooker could be oy 
to bring out the journal he kept during that voyage of wonder; and, ~— lh 
lapse of time, there could be no fear that its publicat on would cause 85} dis: 
feeling. The narrative of the commander of the expedition was meazre eS 
appointing in the extreme; while the account published but a few years sine ete 
M‘Cormick, though containing a few more details, only serves to whet the ry 
for further particulars, especially from so keen an observer and accomplish 
naturalist as Sir Joseph. ’ 

+ Rouben Sachs: a S'ctch. By Amy Levy. Lon’on: Maemi.l-n and Cte 
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odern Isvael. She gives us, indeed, by way of contrast to the 

Jatry of material wealth and luxury in which most of her 
ols ‘ i 

; are plunged,—and only the deeper plunged, it 


characters é - ; 
the more miserable they find themseives under 


would seem, 


the galling yoke which it imposes upon them,—three | 


ters who heartily loathe this materialism. Yet one 
even of these three, the heroine of the sketch, makes just the 
came sacrifice to the idol as she would have made if she had 
loved instead of loathing it; ; the second one, who loathes 
without bowing the knee to it, is rescued from its fascinations 
only by that passionate rapture which the power of music has 
ways seemed to awaken in certain chosen sons of Israel, 


charac 


a apn : ‘ : 
sthe one idealistic pursuit which more than counterpoises 
as 


for them the magnetism of wealth and luxury ; and the third, 
ho is a mere student, is just outlined and no more, for 
Joshua Quixano is a nobody among the Israelites, just 
hecause he is incapable of appreciating the might of Mammon. 
All the rest of the characters, the women even more than 
the men, are Mammon-worshippers, or World-worshippers, 
or Fashion-worshippers, some of them wholly given up to 
that worship, some of them with sufficient variety of faculty 
and insight to be capable of lucid intervals, though they 
regard the lucid intervals as, in fact, the intervals when 
their mind, far from being at its serenest, is most disturbed. 
The Jews have, it would seem. somehow divined that if in 
modern days the power of materialism can be resisted success- 
fully at all, it can be most successfully resisted by a sort of 
‘dealism which makes no claim to be definite, but which, like the 
power of music, causes all sorts of vague chords to vibrate in the 
heart. though the owner of the heart is quite unable to inter- 
pret even the general meaning of the vibrations thus produced. 
The yazuer the idealism is, if it makes its appeal through 
the senses at all, the more chance it has of coping successfully 
with the sordid realism of our time. Any definite ideal is at 

disadvantage as compared with those rushes of elorious 
sensation witnessing to’ something higher than the glories 


even of the most exalted sensations themselves, but not | 


defining in any way in what fashion this vague elevation of 
dvift, by which musie contrives to dispute with material 


enjoyments the control of human life, ought to be construed. | 





to dispel when it lists even the vulgar tyranny of ostentatious 
luxury, the following striking passage will show :— 


“*Let’s have some music, Leo,’ he said, flinging himself into an 


4 


arm-chair at some distance from the young people. Rose, who was | 


i skilled musician, went over to the piano, and Leopold took his 
violin from its case. Reuben moved closer to Judith, and, under 
over of the violin tuning, they exchanged a few words. ‘I can’t tell 








you how glad T am to get back.’—*‘ You look all the better for your | 
trip. But you must take care and not overdo it again. It’s bad | 


policy. —‘ It is almost impossible not to.’—‘ But those committees 
and meetings and things’ (she smiled), ‘surely they might be cut 
down ?’—* They are often very useful, indirectly, to a man in my 
position,’ answered Reuben, who had no intention of saying any- 
thing cynical. There was a good deal of genuine benevolence in 
his nature, and an almost insatiable energy. He took naturally 
to the modern forms of philanthropy : the committees, the classes, 


the concerts and meetings. He found indeed that they had their | 


uses, hoth social and political; higher motives for attending them 
were not wanting; and he liked them for their own sake besides. 
Out-door sports he detested; the pleasures of dancing he had ex- 
hausted long ago; the practice of philanthropy provided a vent 
for his many-sided energies. The tuning had come to an end by 
now, and the musicians had taken up their position. Immediately 
silence fell upon the little audience, broken only by the click of 
counters, the crackle of a bank-note in the room beyond; and the 
sound of Ernest’s solitaire balls as they dropped into their holes. 
Mrs. Leuniger, at the first notes of the tuning, had stolen in and 
taken up a position near the door; Esther had moved to a further 
corner of the room, where she lay buried in a deep lounge. Then, 
al at onee, the music broke forth. The great, vulgar, over- 
cecorated room, with its garish lights, its stifling fumes of gas, 
was filled with the sound of dreams ; and over the keen faces stole, 
fixe a softening mist, a far-away air of dreamy sensuousness. The 
tong, delicate hands of the violinist, the dusky, sensitive face, as 











he bent lovingly over the instrument, seemed to vibrate with the | 


stings over which he had such mastery. The voice of a troubled 
soul cried out to-night in Leo’s music, whose accents even the hard 
brilliance of his accompanist failed to drown.” 

The women of the sketch, if we except the heroine, who is made 
profoundly interesting without being made very visible to us, 
ive better delineated than the men. The lazy, untidy Jewess, 
who has been sated with wealth all her life, and who has 
never enjoyed it in the least, yet who goes on idolising it with 
the most disinterested worship, holding that everything should 
sive way to the acquisition of it, in spite of its jJoylessness ; 


= 


How well Miss Levy understands that one mighty ideal in- | 
duence which is still so potent in Jewish circles, and its power | 


| the fat, pretty, fair-complexioned daughter who admits with 
a sigh that she is certain not to like the man she marries, but 
| who is quite too rich to marry the man she likes; the 
rich, malicious, gnome-like daughter of a mad father who 
| proclaims aloud that there is always either an idiot or a 
ne’er-do-weel in every Jewish family; the greedy, dyspeptic, 
|}and eager devotee of fashion who knows herself to be 
| distinctly second-rate, and yet cannot control her desire 
to force her way to the circles where she is well aware 
that she will be snubbed,—these and several other such 
figures are dashed off with a vigour which, in spite of the 
| slightness of the sketching, greatly impresses the reader. Nor 
| is the picture of the hero, as we suppose we must call him,— 
| unheroic except in his power of work though he certainly is,— 
at all wanting in vividness. His absorbing ambition, his vast 
delight in work, his genuine philanthropy, his determination 
to overcome those who snub him and make them feel that he 
is worth cultivating, his sincere doubt as to the depth of his 
own love for Judith, and the deliberation with which at its 
very crisis he coldly sacrifices it to his worldly prospects, as 
well as the despair with which he afterwards recognises what 
he has done,—are all painted with a force which more than 
makes up for the complete absence of plot. 

The hold of the world of luxury and fashion on a certain class 
of minds is stamped upon this little volume with the same sort 
of power with which Crabbe stamped upon his poems the sordid 
misery of humbler life; but, in contrast to it, the idealising 
yearnings of the heart are also painted, though with a sort of 
hopelessness,—indeed, a despair of giving them their true rights 
over human life,—and yet painted with a strength which is all 
the more impressive for that obvious despair. 

SEAS AND SKIES IN MANY LATITUDES.* 
Witu the exception of Mr. Ruskin’s chapters on “ Clouds ” in 
Modern Painters, which must remain unique in their beauty 
| of language and unrivalled in the way they combine scientific 
| description with magnificent word-painting and poetry of 
| feeling, no writer has given his attention to that cloudland 
| which gives life to every land or seascape, and is, as Mr. 
| Abercromby says, one of the most striking aspects of Nature. 
The face of the sky has, strange to say, never been methodically 
| described by any traveller. In the present book, Mr. Aber- 
| cromby has aimed at giving us a description of clouds and 
| weather in the numerous countries he has visited; and as 








| 


he is thoroughly versed in the scientific knowledge necessary, 
possesses just appreciation of the value of details together 
with keen observation, and is, moreover, gifted with much 
power of graphic description, this book is a most valuable 
addition to travellers’ tales of exploration and adventure. As 
he himself observes, no one is justified nowadays, when all the 
world travels, in publishing a book of travels, unless he has 
something special to tell, whether it be adventure or research. 
The existence of this present book is amply justified; it 
contains much valuable information upon climates, soils, 
customs, civilisations, besides the particular subjects dealt 
with by the author, of weather and temperatures; and all 
is told in such a pleasant, simple, and popular way, that 
it might be taken as a handbook on these various subjects 
by any ordinary traveller. Mr. Abercromby’s travels take 
him pretty well round the world, to Canada, America. 
Australia, India, Japan, the South Sea Islands, &e. His 
| chief object. that of investigating the phenomena of the 
| sky and weather in these various parts, is always kept 
'in view, and he gives “only enough narrative to bind 
| the subject together when describing the beaten track, 
| but adds more complete descriptions when giving an account 
| of less well-known countries, such as Fiji or Borneo.” 

Out of the twenty-three chapters, two are devoted to the 
Himalayas, and these, with the first chapter, containing an 
account of a winter spent in Canada in 1864, are to our mind 
| the only ones which are rather commonplace and unequal in 
| interest, though even here observations of value may be 
picked out. Hurricanes and cyclones form an especial object 
of Mr. Abercromby’s study. One of his strongest wishes was 
to meet with one in order to decide by personal observation 
several doubtful points connected with these storms ; but 
though he went to the Mauritius at the hurricane time of year, 





* Seas and Skies in Many Latitudes; ov, Wanderings in Search of Weather. By 
| the Hon, Ralph Abercromby. London: Edward Stanford. 


and “sailed all through the Chinese seas in hopes of meeting 
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with a typhoon,” he was not successful in his search, and had 
to be contented with coilecting very carefully sifted evidence 
on the subject, and the scientific information in the various 
countries. In Mauritius, these storms are the most terrible. 
Fortunately, it is not once in ten years that the full 
violence of the “kernel” of a hurricane reaches the island, 
though it often suffers more or less from the outskirts of one 
of the cyclones. The director of the observatory in the 
Mauritius, Mr. Meldrum, has given his particular attention to 
forecasting these storms. As he has not the help of telegraphic 
communication with other countries, which would give him 
the barometric height, the wind and weather, from surrounding 
places, he is obliged to deduce forecasts entirely from the 


readings of his own instruments, from the appearance of the | 


sky, and from his experience of the nature and ways of these 
cyclones :— | 
« As much as five or six days before the arrival of the hurricane, | 
long wisps and cirrus cloud ‘ mares’-tails’ begin to cover the sky. | 
Later on, the filaments become less accentuated, and either trans- | 
form themselves into a kind of pale, milky atmosphere, in which | 
halos are frequently observed, or else the cirri resolve themselves 
into cirro-cumulus. All this time the barometer falls very slowly, 
and then the sea begins to speak. Two or three days before the 
arrival of the cyclone, a peculiar tide-race (raz de marée) agitates 
the ships which are at anchor, dragging the water, as it were, 
along the bottom of the sea, and sometimes entirely altering the 
shape of a sandy coast; while a little later a mountainous swell 
rolls in, and breaks with a roar. This is always ominous in the 
hurricane season. Now temperature begins to increase, but the | 
oppressive sensation which it brings is much greater than the | 
actual rise of the thermometer would suggest. At this moment | 
the direction of the wind presents very uncertain indications. | 
Sometimes a stupefying calm, accompanied by puffs of suffocating 
air, precedes the arrival of a hurricane; other times light breezes 
from all directions fail to announce in any way the future 
direction of the wind. Then the appearances of the sky at sunrise 
and sunset furnish other premonitory symptoms. The clouds— 
cirro-cumulus or cirro-stratus—are coloured orange-red, and this 
coloration causes such a magnificent cloud-pageant that even 
those who do not doubt the imminence of the danger are con- 
strained to admire. As the cyclone approaches, this red colour 
takes a weird copper tint of sinister augury, and admiration 
changes to a well-founded apprehension. Later on, cumulus 
cloud presents itself, allowing the upper cirrus to be seen only at 
rare intervals ; and twenty-four hours before the first squalls, a 
thick layer of cumulo-nimbus concentrates itself on the horizon 
between the North-East and South-East. By this time all Nature 
is alive to the approach of some catastrophe. The leaves of the 
trees moan without any wind, and low sounds are heard in the 
mountains. Wasps and cockchafers swarm into houses; the sea- 
birds take refuge ashore and fill the air with their screams. 
Lastly comes nimbus, low and flying rapidly, while the air on the 
earth’s surface is almost calm, and then the first squall of the 
hurricane bursts with all its fury amidst a downpour of rain. If 
we are exactly on the line of the path of the cyclone’s centre, the 
barometer now begins to fall very fast, the rain to pour down in 
torrents, and the squalls from the South-East to increase in 
violence. The character of these latter is one of the most marked 
peculiarities of a hurricane. The wind seems to lull for a moment, 
and then to come down with a burst, and the roar of a heavy piece 
of ordnance,—in fact, an exaggeration of that form of gustiness 
which is known as ‘blowing great guns.’ All of a sudden the 
wind falls, the clouds begin to break, and the blue sky appears. 
We might think that the storm was passed, but the barometer 
remains at its lowest point; we are in the most dreaded portion 
of a cyclone, the central vortex. After three or four hours, the 
sky looks black to the North-West, and the hurricane reecommences 
suddenly with a tremendous squall from the quarter exactly 
opposite to the previous wind, and heavy rain comes on again, 
with a rapidly rising barometer. After a somewhat shorter 
period than that which elapsed between the disappearance of 
blue sky and the arrival of the central vortex, the clouds begin 
to break for the second time. Between the openings in the driving 
seud, beautiful flocks of granular cirro-cumulus are seen floating 
in the upper sky, and gradually, as the wind falls, the rain clears 
off, and the usual trade wind cumulus announces the return of 
settled weather.” 





There are no electric manifestations. If thunder and lightning | 
are observed in the signs of bad weather, people say at once, 
* No hurricane.” For those interested in the subject, the 
appendix contains in somewhat less popular form extra details 
and conclusions on the relations and differences between a 
tropical cyclone and those generated in higher latitudes. 
After this longextract, we can only mention briefly the account 
of the causes of the rough weather in the Bay of Biscay. When 
high pressure covers all Northern Europe, the eastward impetus 
of the Atlantic cyclone is arrested, for the storm beats up 
against the high pressure like waves against a rock; the 
geographical position of the Bay of Biscay, with Brittany over- 
hanging it on the north, catches and arrests many of these 
cyclones, which are a class of storms that affect neither the 
English Channel on one side, nor the coast of Portugal on the | 
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other ; but the Bay is not nearly so rough as the West 
Treland, which receives the full brunt of the Atlantic 

Mr. Abercromby has a happy faculty for drawin h 
reader into his own speculations on civilisations, on the af , 
fore of customs, manners, and religions, and also a power ae 
teresting others in what interests himself. There is i 
valuable information to be gleaned in his well thought. 
accounts of the natives in out-of-the-way countries, and am . 
interest for those readers who care for the vegetable an 
He reminds us of the well-known myth of the deadly y ne 
tree which grew in Java; no animal could approach it Withon; 
dropping down dead, no vegetation flourished neay the 
poisonous spot, and to fell the tree in order to obtain its shea 
convicts were bribed by the promise of their liberty if they 
survived. There is more truth in this story than jp 
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| similar tales, for the tree is really dangerous to fell, foy if the 


‘ous 


: ia Upas- 
tree of Java which was the origin of the myth stands neay 


a place where carbonic acid gas issues from the voleanie goi] 
as in the Grotto del Cane near Naples, so that any animal 
liable to be poisoned by these fumes ; and thus arose the story of 
the deadly shade of the upas-tree. There is a singular history 
of a plant in the jungle of New Zealand, which is quite dramati 
in its way. The “ Rata” begins its life as a small goed, 
which, when found on the ground, is swallowed by a certain 
kind of caterpillar, whose mission in life is that of foster. 
parent to a future forest tree. The seed begins to grow in 
the interior of the caterpillar, and in time sends a shoot out 
of the mouth of the unfortunate grub, which is killed aftey 
a time by the growth of the roots. The rata, which is then 
about the size and thickness of a lead-pencil, attaches itself to 
one of the forest trees. It looks like any other innocent creeper 
as it mounts up the trunk to the height perhaps of 150 ft, 
where its leaves ave found mingling with those of the sup. 
porting stem. It is difficult at this stage to think that this 
slender creeper will eventually kill the tree that has supported 
it, and become a large forest tree itself. Its main stem grows 
nearly straight up, but has lateral shoots which entwine the 
parent trunk, and become great suckers of the life-giving sap; 
it grows rapidly, and looks like a green boa-constrictor as it 
encircles the huge tree. Then the tree begins to die; it 
cannot stand the drain for long :— 

“For many years the decaying trunk helps to sustain the 
treacherous Rata, till at length the creeper has grown intoa great 
tree quite able to stand by itself, after killing both the foster- 
parents who have helped it up the ladder of life.” 

Besides these rather sensational episodes of vegetable life, 
we would draw attention to the most useful and interesting com- 
parison between the plants of countries which lie in the same 
latitude, but which are utterly different in consequence of 
other and secondary causes,—to the description of the Aus- 
tralian bush, to the account of sugar-plantations, and that of the 
intense care required in the cultivation of the finest tobacco, 
such minute care that “probably no one but a Chinaman 
would do the work properly.” Besides this minute care, the 
cultivator has more than his share of anxiety on the subject 
of weather; for during the hundred days of cultivation and 
growth, the amount, and still more the quality of the rainfall, 
are of such vital importance to the due development of the 
plant, that should the rain be too heavy or attended with 
wind, the whole crop will be damaged or destroyed. Rain 
ought to fall every day while planting out, but never while 
Even rain that falls in a few big 
drops, followed by a bright sun, greatly takes from the value 
of the crop. 


final cutting is in progress. 


There is a telling description of the midnight sun. The 
“Legend of Maui,” or the myth of the origin of the diverging 
rays of the sun, is charmingly told. Mr. Abercromby gives us 
an account of the coral reef. He has also much interesting 
speculation on the geography of religions, and the influence of 
language on thought; and there is much more in his hook 
which we cannot even briefly mention, chapters in each 
one of which the reader may gather easily, pleasant and 
useful information. The illustrations really illustrate the 
subjects, and are some of them of much value, especially those 
which show instantaneous cloud-effects in various latitudes. 
It is altogether a book that opens out many new paths of 
thought, and should be as interesting to those who stay at 
home as to those who travel for themselves. 
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ALEXANDER BALFOUR.* 
Ir would be hard to imagine a more usefully spent life or a | 
more kindly and loving nature than that of Mr. Alexander 
Balfour, the Liverpool merchant, the record of whose goodness 
and benevolence is sympathetically and wisely set forth in the 
work before us. Mr. Balfour was the type of the good 
citizen in active and practical daily life. He was not one of 
those men who, starting with a fortune, or at any rate an 
independence, make philanthropy, as it were, a profession, and 
devote themselves to good works as to a business. Such men 
_the late Lord Shaftesbury was the most prominent instance 
of the class—no doubt often confer very great benefits upon 
theirfellows. Still, we are almost inclined to think that those, 
like Mr. Balfour, who, though they are engaged for the greater 
part of their lives in regular commercial pursuits, yet introduce 
an element of benevolence and charity into all the matters with 
which their ordinary business brings them into contact, do 
even a greater service to the world, and confer upon it even 
oreater benefits. The philanthropist at large sometimes loses 
power from want of a first-hand acquaintance with affairs, and 
lacks every now and then the special knowledge which is 
required to perfect his work. The man, however, who carries 
the philanthropic spirit into all the diverse and complicated 
relations of a mercantile career, and who makes his position 
asa manufacturer, a trader, or a shipowner, afford him oppor- 
tunities for helping the unfortunate, and for bettering the 
spiritual and material condition of the poor and the distressed, 
is far less likely to make mistakes or to do unintentional 
injuries in the duties he undertakes. This fact is well 
brought out in the record of Mr. Balfour’s career. Mr. 
Balfour was for the greater part of his life actively engaged 
in the work of a Liverpool merchant, and at every point 
where the human element in business was encountered by him, 
he tried to do what he could to alleviate the sufferings of the 
miserable and to reform the vicious. We do not mean, of course, 
that he confined himself exclusively to work among those with 
whom his own pursuits brought him into contact. His 
sympathies were far too wide for such restriction. It is, how- 
ever, in no way misrepresenting him to say that he used 
specially the opportunities for doing good which arose in his 
own business experience. For instance, he was led to under- 
take his excellent work among the Liverpool seamen by a 
sense of his duties to the sailors in his own employ. Again, 
when the affairs of his firm obliged him to reside for several 


: : : ve ae 
years at Valparaiso, he at once occupied himself in attending | 
| children of sailors lost at sea. The fact that every year more 


to the wants of the population, English and native, among 
which his lot had been cast. 

Perhaps the fact which most strikes the reader of his 
biography is the extraordinary generosity of Mr. Balfour in 
individual cases. Men of less confident nature would hardly 
have dared to shower their benefactions as he did. They would 
have feared to undermine the quality of self-help in those 
to whom they were tempted to give. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that his trust was misplaced, nor are we told that he had 
any reason for curtailing his generosity in this respect. The 
instances of such benevolence quoted by his biographer are 
very numerous. On one occasion, Mr. Balfour attended the 
funeral of a relative, and finding that the children had been 
badly provided for, went to the bank of the deceased and 
“wrote a cheque for a large sum,” which he paid in with the 
words,—* Just add that to the account: and nothing need be 
said about it.” On another occasion, Mr. Balfour saved a 
business man from ruin. The story can best be told by 
quoting a portion of the letter in which the facts are related 
by the friend whom Mr. Balfour helped :— 

“The crowning act of Mr. Balfour’s kindness and generosity 
towards myself occurred under the following circumstances. In 
1876, through a succession of unfortunate business transactions, I 
was brought into such a critical position, that unless I could 
obtain time and forbearance, I was threatened with the loss of a 
large fortune, or the greater part of it. I had never had any 
business relations with Mr. Balfour or his firm, which might have 
furnished me with a reason for invoking his advice or assistance. 
Moreover, at the time when my misfortunes were pressing on me, 
he was overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his eldest son, 
Alister, which had taken place the previous weck. Yet on receipt 
of a letter from me, he telegraphed that he would come up next 
day—it happened to be his birthday—and advise what he thought 
best to be done. He reached London in the afternoon, spent 
several hours in my office, went carefully into the statement I laid 
before him, and advised me as to what he considered it necessary 

* Alevander Balfour: a Memoir. By R. H. Lundie, M A. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. Liverpool: Philip, Son, and Nephew, 1888. 





| : 
_ to do, in order to save my credit and my property. Expressing 
his deep sympathy and his earnest desire to hel p me, he returned 


that evening to Mount Alyn. In a few days he advised that his 
firm was prepared to assist me with a large sum of money under 
most favourable conditions, and that he had also induced anothei’ 
friend to come forward with assistance. The temporary strain 
was gradually relieved: my property was saved for my family. 
But for him it would have been sacrificed. Although I and mine 
owed so much to him, he never in after years alluded to the suh- 
ject, and seemed to object to my referring to all we owed to hin. 
I have always reflected on this act of self-renouncing sympathy 
as an index of his generous and noble nature...... He was 
always so bright in his sayings and doings, that I have often 
thought of him as one who was marching along, animated by the 
strain of celestial music which those around him did not hear. 
Surely there never was a nobler, braver, gentler, Christian 
gentleman than Alexander Balfour !” 

Whenever assistance was needed, Mr. Balfour gave it with 
ungrudging hand. The widow of a clergyman of the Chure!: 
of England writes how Mr. Balfour—a strong Presbyterian. it 
must be remembered—noticing that her husband’s health was 
failing, sent him abroad on two different occasions. More 
instances than we can find space to quote are given of Myr. 
Balfour’s habit of lending a helping hand in the time of direst 
need. “Alexander Balfour!” says a clergyman whose words are: 
quoted; “if it had not been for him, I don’t know that I should 
have been alive to-day. He used to come to me when I was rum 
down by work that put a strain upon the heart as well as th 
body, and he would urge me to go to the country or the seaside 
for change, putting a cheque in my hand to enable me to doit : 
and here I am to this day.” 











We have dwelt upon these special acts of kindness not, of 
course, because they were the most important part of Mr. 
Balfour’s charitable work, but because they show the humun 
character of the man, and the strong love of doing kind- 
nesses to others which dominated his existence. Pro- 
bably his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the sailors 
in our ports constitute his greatest public claim to our 
regard. He saw clearly that the temporary and precarious 
nature of the employment offered to seamen was the chi+f 
cause of the intemperance and recklessness which so often 
characterise them, and his efforts were directed towards 
remedying the evil with intense earnestness. Though he 
failed in instituting a system of permanent employment 
for sailors, he contrived to do a great deal to provide com- 
fortable lodgings for them when on shore, where they would 
not be at the mercy of crimps. Still more important, how- 
ever, was the part he took in founding an orphanage for the 


than four thousand English sailors die abroad, half at least hy 
drowning, and that most of them leave behind widows and 
children, impressed him most strongly, and he desired above 
all things to do what he could to alleviate the terrible affliction 
which these figures prove to exist. The following quotation 
from one of his speeches after the orphanage was founded. 
shows the spirit in which he worked :— 

“Tf it were necessary, I could convince the meeting that we 
require, in conducting this institution successfully, to attend both 
to cases of outdoor and cases of indoor relief. We meet with such 
an instance as this: a respectable Christian widow, the mother of 
a family, applies to us for relief. She would prefer to train her 
own children herself, and does not want to give them up to us. 
Surely, for such a reason as strong maternal affeetion, a poor 
woman such as this ought not to be deprived of the benefits of our 
institution. Such is the mind of the committee, and I believe 
that it will be the mind of the general community. ..... J 
entreat you, on behalf of myself and colleagues of the committee, 
not to put us in the position of being a responsible executive, 
without ample funds being given us to deal adequately, by means 
of outdoor and indoor relief, with this refuge of the orphan and 
the widow. Oh, the pain! I declare it is heart-breaking to sit 
and hear the applications of those widows. I have pitied the 
chairman again and again in going through these cases, knowine 
all their sadness without being able adequately to relieveit...... 
We have only to do our duty, and I know we shall not be the 
poorer, but shall have the blessing of God on what we give anid 


| what we have. Oh, don’t let us stint the widow and orphan in 


this community, I do beseech you.” 

We cannot do better than close our notice of Mr. Balfour's 
Life than by quoting the words in which Mr. William Rathbone 
has described him. They are a fitting tribute to the kindly 
and devoted Liverpool worthy,—the friend of all who were 
distressed, and the willing helper of all who needed help :— 

“It is much more easy to feel than to express the loss that Liver- 
pool has sustained in Mr. Balfour’s death. It is far greater than 
the loss of the direct influence of his generosity, great as that 
generosity was, or of his exertions to promote every good cause, 
unwearied as those exertions were. ‘The influence he exercised 
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over us all effected far more than his own means and time, devoted 
as they were to the service of his fellow-men, could have accom- 
plished. He united, in a degree I have rarely met with in any 
man, or even in any woman, the three Christian virtues of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. He never seemed to doubt that any good 
object he undertook could be accomplished, or that those whose 
help he sought would be less willing to aid, than he himself was. 
By his genial faith and hope, he often made people what he ex- 
pected them to be; and even when he failed to make the selfish 
unselfish, or the sordid generous, this did not seem to excite anger 
or contempt for the individual. I do not remember ever to have 
heard him express a harsh or severe judgment of any one; he had 
indignation for the offence, but not for the offender, He was 
always disposed to exaggerate the sacrifices and exertions of others, 
while unconscious of his own. It was this mixture of enthusiasm, 
geniality, and simplicity of character which enabled him to carry 
others with him, and exert so powerful an influence in Liverpool, 
in promoting education and those schemes for the enlightenment 
and healthy oceupation and amusement of the people, by which 
he hoped to diminish imtemperance and increase virtue and 
happiness amongst his fellow-men.” 


NEW LATIN GRAMMARS.* 

Most of our readers, certainly all our scholastic readers, are 
aware that there was a revolt some years ago against the 
domination of The Public School Latin Primer. Simultaneously 
there was a movement for free-trade, some would say anarchy, 
in the matter of grammars. The consequence has been a con- 
siderable activity in grammar-making. Eton has produced an 
article for her own consumption, with the quality of which the 
outside world must be supposed to have no concern. (We may 
be allowed, in passing, to regret, on account of the general con- 
venience, that the authorities have been so reactionary as to 
return to the old, unreasonable, and inconvenient order of the 
eases.) Without reckoning this, we have three books now before 
us. Professor Kennedy has revised The Public Sehool Latin 
Primer, and given it, for the first time, the acknowledged 
authority of his name. The result, we may say at once, seems 
to us, on the whole, satisfactory. The old Primer was a great 
improvement—ewperto credite—both as regards theory and 
practice, on the grammars which it superseded, and the revision 
is a generally satisfactory answer to the complaints which were 
made against the Primer, complaints generally referring to 
matters of arrangement, and to the difficulty of the technical 
terms employed. 

One naturally begins by asking —* What does a Primer 
profess to do? For what class of learners is it intended ?” 
Properly speaking, it should be the book first put into a 
child’s hands, when he or she begins to learn the language. 
Asa matter of fact, it is the manual which a schoolboy (we 
drop the double designation, but only for convenience’ sake) 
will retain in use till he reaches the highest form. And we 
might add that he will probably not begin to use it till he has 
mastered the elements. For obvious reasons, Dr. Kennedy 
dropped from his title the words “ Public School.” Now that 
the Head-Masters of the Conference have sanctioned the use 
of the book, they might advantageously be restored. They 
would conveniently differentiate the book from a Primer 
properly so called. Boys of the age at which it is now 
commonly the practice to begin Public School life ought to be 
able to use Dr. Kennedy’s book with advantage. It is in view 
of this fact, we may suppose, that he has made a great and 
profitable change in its arrangement. He has incorporated in 
the text much valuable matter that was formerly relegated to 
an appendix, and still further obsenred by the use of a for- 
bidding-looking type. The appendices now contain nothing 
that may not fairly be placed there,—namely, articles on 
* Divided and Compounded Words,” ‘ Roman Money, Weights, 
Measures, and Time,” and “Figures of Speech,” with the 
“Memorial Lines of Gender.” This last change will probably 
be questioned ; our own opinion inclines to approval. Boys 
must learn the genders of names by practice; when they have 
had this practice, they will find the memorial lines a very use- 
ful summary of the experience which they have gained. But 
while we generally approve of the incorporation of the 
appendix matter in the text, we cannot but think that the 
change makes the book less fit for early use. Professor 
Postgate has adopted the opposite method. He divides his new 
Primer into two parts, which he terms “ Elementary” and 
“Supplementary.” There is much to be said in favour of this 
plan. Of course, the distinction is of a kind that it is not easy to 


* (1.) The Revised Latin Primer. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. London: 


Longmans, 18-8,—~(2.) The New Latin Primer. Edited by J P. Postgate, M.A, 
with the co-operation of C. A. Vince, M.A. London: Cassell and Co. 1888 —— 
(5.) A Latin Grammar for Schools. By E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. Part L, 

“ Accidence.”” London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1888, ‘ 


keep to in practice, nor would it be difficult to make 


Ne. : Objections 
to the actual division of matter. Some “ elementary ” matte 
can scarcely be so described,—e.g., the eight divisions 


adverbial clauses, or the discussion of the “ Conditional] State 

ment.” Some of the “supplementary” matter might, one would 
say, have been given earlier with advantage. We find, for 
instance, in Part IT. the “ Principal Parts of Verbs.” This he 
at least a reversal of the usual order of things. Teachers 
may have been wrong in their practice, but that practice hag 
certainly been to make the learning of these “ principal parts” 
by heart a very early lesson. Indeed, the practical utility of 
the knowledge is obvious, in the finding-out of words, for 
instance, in the dictionary. A more appropriate matter for 
the supplement is the list of substantives and adjectives of 
the third declension, a very useful addition to the ordinary 
apparatus of grammars, for which Professor Postgate will 
receive the thanks of teachers. Uncommon words are very 
properly “ obelised,” and here we may generally express oyp 
sense of the care and labour which the author has expended in 
compressing into a small compass a great quantity of useful 
matter. There is little or nothing put in that is not of practical 
importance, and certainly not much omitted that might 
reasonably be looked for. 

We do not care to enter upon the invidious task of a general 
comparison of the two Primers. Probably the choice between 
them will be mainly determined by the difference of arrange. 
ment already spoken of. But, while still retaining a preference, 
due, it may be, to prepossession, for the work of the older 
scholar, we may give a word of special praise to Professor Post. 
gate’s arrangement and statement of syntax. Noy must we pass 
over without notice his lucid exposition of the difficult subject 
of pronunciation and spelling, and the excellent article on 
“ Oratio Obliqua.” In the subdivision of * Indirect Questions 
in Reported Speech,” he is certainly more satisfactory than 
Professor Kennedy, who contents himself with the rule that 
“ Indirect Questions in the First or Third Person are generally 
expressed by the Accusative and Infinitive,” while adding the 
explanation that “such questions are really statements put for 
rhetorical effect in an Interrogative form.” In The New Latin 
Primer, on the contrary, we have the more correct statement that 
“Real Questions, in which information is asked for, are put in the 
Infinitive if of the First or Third Person, in the Subjunctive if 
of the Second Person,” but that “ Rhetorical Questions, which 
are only asked for the sake of effect, and to which no answer 
is expected, are generally put in the Infinitive of all persons.’ 

We do not think that Professor Postzate’s treatment of the 
pronouns is sufficiently full. The declensions are duly given 
in the “ Elementary” part, while the usage is relezated to the 
“Supplementary,” and there is compressed into something 
less than a page. It would have been convenient to arrange 
them in the order of definiteness, a plan which, we believe, is 
a great help to fixing their usage in the memory. If this had 
been done, we should not have had the important quidan 
altogether omitted. It would have been well to state a little more 
distinctly the usage of quisquam. The rule that it is employed 
in negative or virtually negative sentences is sufliciently near 
the truth to be useful to a learner. He may acquaint himself 
with the exceptions later on. We notice that domorum is 
given as the prevalent form of the genitive plural of domus. 
According to the dictionaries, it is found in Lueretius and 
twice in Virgil; while domwum occurs in prose, but not, as it 
happens, in Augustan prose. With a new edition Professor 
Postgate must give us an index. 

Professor Sonnenschein adopts the principle of “ one single 
grammar for the whole school,” and uses, to distinguish the 
three kinds of matter severally suitable to three stages of 
learning, three different forms of type. As his work is still 
incomplete (the Syntax is to appear early this year), and as it 
can be best judged as one of the “ Parallel Grammar Series” 
to which it belongs, we may postpone any further consideration 
of it. But it did not seem right to omit altogether the 
mention of so meritorious a work in a notice of “ New Latin 
Grammars.” 





MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES.* 
Tue intimate correspondence of great personages often reveals 





- 
a phase of character unknown to the world at large. George 


| Eliot the letter-writer is a very different person from George 





* Letters of Felix Mendelssohn to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. Translated 
from the Originals in his Possession, and Edited by Felix Moscheles. London : 
Triibner and Co, 
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Bliot the novelist. O’Connell’s recently published corre- 
spondence exhibits an effusive, not to say feminine, vein of his 
nature for which we were hardly prepared. But the collection 

f letters which Mr. Felix Moscheles has just given to the world 
0: aa ° - 
contains no such surprising or disconcerting revelations. The 
Mendelssohn who figures therein is just the same Mendelssohn 
as ever,—modest, genial, many-sided, and affectionate, with 

, > . . 
his hands always full of work, but always finding time to 
draw a humorous sketch for his godson, or testify in a 
thousand playful ways his gratitude and devotion to the 
«amiable couple in Chester Place.” Berlioz, who had 

e - . . 
experienced his unwearied courtesy at Leipzig, summed up 
his view of Mendelssohn’s nature most happily in the line 
which he inscribed in Mr. Moscheles’s album, “ Donec eris 
Feliz, multos nume rabis amicos :”>— 

“fe really was a rare playfellow,” writes the editor in his 

reface, “a delightful companion, not likely to be forgotten. 
fl certain race across the Regent’s Park; the tennis ball 
thrown into immeasurable space; that pitched battle of snow- 
palls, which appeared to me second to none in the annals 
of warfare: his improvisation of a funeral march, to which I 
enacted the part and exemplified the throes of the dying hero,— 
all seem but things of yesterday. ..... In fact, whether it 
was play or lessons, my drawing or my Latin, he always took the 
most lively interest in everything concerning me and my first 
steps along the path of life,—the thorny path, I might add, for 
such it was on those occasions when it led me away from the | 
drawing-room in which he was the ever-attractive centre,—when 
the hour struck which, according to cruel practice, gave the signal 
for my discreet retirement.” 

Mr. Moscheles mentions as characteristic of Mendelssohn’s 
interest in his godson’s studies, that, on the last evening the | 
interes g g 

: : : é 

latter was ever in Mendelssohn’s house, in the midst of an 
animated conversation with Rietz, David, and the elder 
Moscheles, his host, ‘‘suddenly interrupting himself in the | 
middle of a sentence, turned on his heel and startled me with 
the unexpected question,—‘ What is the aoristus primus of 
curro, Felix?” 

Though irritable on occasion when confronted by incompe- | 
tence or Philistinism (witness his repeated remarks in dis- 
paragement of the Berlinese), Mendelssohn was a thorough 
gentleman, and, unlike too many of his colleagues, never bore 
malice, as the following incident will show. In 1845 he 

ro] 
conducted the Philharmonic orchestra, and on one occasion, 
arriving late at a rehearsal from unavoidable causes, was so 
discourteously received by some of the players that he laid down 
his baton, and could not be persuaded to proceed until the 
offenders had left the room. Writing to Moscheles in the 
following June, he says:— 


> 





“The occasion of these lines is a passage in Mr. Moore’s letter, 
in which he says : ‘ Nearly the whole of the Philharmonic band are | 
engaged ; a few only are left out, who madethemselves unpleasant 
when you were there.’ Now I strongly object to this restriction, 
and as I fancy you can exercise your authority in the matter, I 
address my protest to you, and beg you to communicate it to Mr. 
Moore. There is nothing I hate more than the reviving of bygone 
disputes ; itis bad enough that they should have occurred. .... . 
If men are to be rejected because they are incompetent, that is | 
not my business and I have nothing to say in the matter; but if 
itis because ‘ they made themselves unpleasant when I was there,’ | 
Iconsider that an injustice, against which I protest... . . . If my 
wishes are to be complied with, the incident must herewith end. 
Should it he otherwise, I shall write another dozen letters in | 
protest against what I should consider a spirit of vindictiveness.” 

Another agreeable trait in the character of Mendelssohn 
was his serupulousness in the matter of retouching and editing 
the scores of the older classics. This scrupulousness, which 
modern editors would do well to emulate, is forcibly brought 
out in his correspondence with Moscheles on the subject of 
Israel in Egypt, x work which he had undertaken to edit for | 
the Handel Society. Writing on March 7th, 1845, he says :— 
_ “On less important points I am ready to give way; as, for 
instance, in reference to the accidentals,—although there, too, I 
prefer the old method, on account of the long bars. But I cannot 
possibly introduce iny marl s of expression into a score of Handel’s, 
ror my tempi, nor anything else, unless it is to be made perfectly 
clear what is mine and what Handel’s..... . It would be no 
slight evil if the edition did not clearly distinguish between 
Handel's and the editor’s views.” | 
The difficulty was got over by letting Mendelssohn have his 
own way. On the title-page and in the preface, he most care- 
fully guards against any possible misconception by stating, in 
the clearest possible manner, for what he was responsible in 
the way of directions, expression marks, and tempi. 

While ready toa ppreciate all earnest endeavour, Mendelssohn 
was by no means an infallible eritie, especially in regard to the | 
Compositions of his contemporaries and juniors. It is well | 


| ice next to roast beef 
| work was at all times repugnant to him. 1 propos of a pro- 


known that he had but an imperfect sympathy for Schubert’s 
music, and his description of the great C major symphony, as 
“throughout bright, fascinating, and original” (see p. 191), is. 
hardly an adequate criticism. He had a very high opinion of 
Chopin as a well-nigh perfect virtwoso, but found much of his 
work eccentric and disappointing. To Schumann there is 
only one solitary allusion in all these letters, though that is 
certainly eulogistic. Of Heller he seems to have had but a 
poor opinion. What he says of Berlioz’s Franes Juges over- 
ture is worth quoting :— 


“It is a chaotic, prosaic piece, and yet more humanly conceived 
than some of his others. I always felt inclined to say [of them ?), 
with Faust,— 

‘ He ran around, he ran about, 
His thirst in puddles laving ; 
He gnawed and scratched the house throughout, 
But nothing cured his raving ; 
And driven at last, in open day, 
He ran into the kitchen.’ 
For his orchestration is such a frightful muddle, such an incon- 
gruous mess, that one ought to wash one’s hands after handling 
one of his scores. Besides, it really is a shame to set nothing but 
murder, misery, and wailing to music; even if it were well done, 
it would simply give us a record of atrocities. At first he made 
me quite melancholy, because his judgments on others are so 


| clever, so cool, and correct; he seems so thoroughly sensible, and 
| yet he does not perceive that his own works are such rubbishy 


nonsense.” 
In fine, the antinomian element in Berlioz’s compositions was 


| always far too prominent to be agreeable to a mind so well- 


balanced and rounded as that of Mendelssohn. His strictures 
on Herz are excellent. “ Why,” he asks, “ should I hear those 
Variations by Herz for the thirtieth time?’ They give me as 


| little pleasure as rope-dancers or acrobats: for with them at 


least there is the barbarous attraction that one is in constant 
dread of seeing them break their necks, though they do not 
do so, after all; but the piano-tumblers do not as much as 
risk their lives, only our ears; and that, I for one will not 


| countenance.” In another letter he sums up his views of 


Herz even better :— 


« After all, I like him: he certainly is a characteristic figure of 
these times, of the year 1834; and as Art should be a mirror 


| reflecting the character of the times,—as Hegel or some one else 


probably says somewhere,—he certainly does reflect most truly 
all salons and vanities, and a little yearning, and a deal of yawning, 
and kid gloves, and musk, a scent I abhor. If in his latter 
days he should take to the Romantic and write melancholy music, 
or to the Classical and give us fugues—and I should not be sur- 
prised if he did—Berlioz can compose a new symphony on him, 
‘De la Vie d’un Artiste,’ which [ am sure will be better than the 
first.” 

These letters abound in playful and humorous touches, as, 
for example, when he describes a lady, * who, by the side of her 
husband, must look like a white mouse by the side of a black 
tom-cat, or like a duet for clarionet and double bassoon, 
or kid gloves and a Warsaw dressing-gown, or vanilla 
.’ The notion of undertaking critical 
posal that he should edit a Musical Review, he writes :— 
* Nothing seems to me more unsatisfactory or distasteful than 
a concern of that kind, in which you have to suit other 
people’s pleasure, and take all the annoyance to yourself.” 
His horror of publicity may be estimated from the following 
outburst :—“I wish the devil himself (or, for a change, ten 
thousand of them) would take the English custom of putting 
everything into the papers.” And he had an equal horro~ 
of the bickerings and rivalries and jealousies of the musical 
profession. “The only thing,” he writes to Moscheles in 1841], 
“T regret in your charming letter is that you should have 
countenanced the strange attempts at making comparisons 
between Spohr and myself, or the petty cock-fights in which, for 
some inconceivable reason and much to my regret, we have been 
pitted against each other in England. I never had the slightest 
idea of such competition or rivalry... .. . Besides, never 
could Lappear as the opponent of a master of Spohr’s standing, 
whose greatness is so firmly established ; for, even as a boy, I 
had the greatest esteem for him in every respect, and with my 
riper years this feeling has in no way been weakened.” By 
the courtesy of Messrs. Littleton, of the firm of Novello, Mr. 
Moscheles has been enabled to give some interesting details in 
reference to Mendelssohn’s business transactions with them. 
Thus, we learn that Mendelssohn received £25 for the Lobyesung, 
and 250 guineas for the copyright of the Elijah—Moscheles 
recommended the composer, who had asked his advice in the 
matter of terms, to ask £50 more than he did for the Lobgesang 
—£24 for the Walpurgisnacht, and £10 Is. for the violin 
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concerto: modest figures by comparison with what the leading 
composers of to-day receive for their compositions. In this 
connection, it is worth mentioning that forty years ago 
Madame Schumann only charged two thalers for a pianoforte 
lesson, wnich Mendelssohn evidently thought a high fee, for 
he recommends Moscheles to fix one thaler and a half as his 
price. 

In conclusion, then, as we premised at the outset, there is 
nothing in these pages to detract from, but, on the contrary, 
much to enhance, the high estimate of Mendelssohn’s personal 
character which the previous literature on the subject has 
taught the reader to form. His very limitations gave a con- 
ciseness and clearness to his views and to his work which is 
not without its attractiveness. What Artemus Ward quaintly 
described as the prevailing characteristic of modern speakers 
and statesmen—the tendency to “slop over ”—was con- 
spicuously absent in Mendelssohn’s case. The carping and 
disparaging attitude so often assumed towards him by many 
modern niusicians is difficult but not impossible to explain. 
It is often sincere, for thoroughgoing admirers of Wagner 
can hardly be expected to appreciate the compositions of 
Mendelssohn, though we know of one remarkable instance 
of such double allegiance. Again, the feeling which led to 
the ostracism of Aristides, if transferred from the sphere of 
conduct to that of Art, has something to do with it. Just as 
the statesman resentfully said of his opponent that he had 
not a single redeeming vice, so some musicians are impatient 
of the flawless regularity of a composer who thought all 
antinomianism ignoble. 


AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
A PERIOD of twenty-one years has gone by since the appear- 
ance of the first two volumes of this laborious undertaking, 
and an interval of five years has elapsed since Volumes III. 
und IV. were issued, and noticed in these columns. Professor 
Rogers has at length finished another pair of volumes, whose 
publication, he writes, “will leave me, if I have health and 
opportunities, within measurable distance of the completion 
of this work, which I undertook in ignorance of how great 
the task was, a quarter of a century ago.” These two 
volumes show the same scheme of arrangement and method 
of exposition that have been followed hitherto. In one volume 
is contained the text, in the other the sermon, although 
the usual ordering of these distinctive portions of a discourse 
isin the present case reversed. The pages of Vol. VI. familiar 
in appearance to those who have handled and consulted earlier 
portions of the work, contain thousands of columns of prices 
of agricultural and other products, of merchandise of every 
description, of raw and manufactured goods, together with 
the wages paid for nearly all kinds of labour, and the cost 
of carriage. The date and the locality are given with nearly 
every example. Professor Rogers calls attention to the 
fact that what he has collected in these volumes, as in the 
foregoing ones, is not only authentic, but new. An incredible 
amount of arduous original research has been expended in 
bringing tozether these items in their marshalled order, each 
of which, we are reminded, “ is in every case a contemporaneous 
record of business done.” The evidence here set forth 
has been obtained mainly “ from the domestic accounts 
of certain Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, from those 
of Eton College, and later on from those of Winchester.” 
Household books and archives of a number of families, de- 
posited in the British Museum and elsewhere, and some private 
accounts, together with Houghton’s Price-Lists, afford addi- 
tional sources of valuable information. The chapters of Vol. 
V. are devoted not only to the consideration and elucidation 
of the matter contained in the twin-volume, but there will be 
found many others of an extremely interesting character on 
such far-reaching topics as the progress of agriculture, the 
distribution of wealth, trade and finance, the condition of the 
tenant-farmer, and the purchasing power of wages during the 
period immediately under consideration. This period extends 
from the year 1583 to the accession of Queen Anne, thus 
coinprising the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign and the whole 
of the seventeenth century, or, in other words, includes the 
most instructive and fascinating epoch, from a political and 
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‘ A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, from the Year after the Oxford 
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fiament (125%) to the Commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
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s : . a 
social point of view, in “our rough island story.” Jy er 
department, the men of the seventeenth century have a vi 7 
and a vitality so extraordinary that they live for ug fay ‘i 
distinctly and actually, and with a more vivid Personality 
than do those who stand nearer to our own day. The tin’ 
abounded alike in great events and in great men, both wa 
and bad. Professor Rogers says :— 

“Within the period that lies before me, new Principles of 
government, new rules of administration, new theories of soe: 
duty and social right were enunciated, affirmed, and endure 
this day. The seventeenth century developed novelties in finan, 4 
which would have seemed impossible to a previous generation “ 
organised that wonderful system of banking and currency, the 
efficiency of which is so perfect, the analysis of which (a - 
difficult, and yet so constantly examined by presumption and 
incompetence. The seventeenth century is as attractive to the 
historical economist as it is to the statesman and philosopher, It 
is a period of strange and continuous progress. In one particuly, 
only does it show signs of decay. The intellectual vigour of its 
youth is followed by the senile pruriency of its close. But the 
Court of the Restoration accounts for the fact that the age of 
Shakespeare and Milton is followed by that of Farquhar ang 
Dryden.” 

More has been written, and deservedly so, on this remarkable 
century than on any other period in English history. Yot 
Professor Rogers says that his investigations have taught him 
that economical facts and features of the age were utterly 
neglected by the men who lived through it, and have been 
undiscovered by writers on its history. He says, in his preface 
to Vol. V. :— 

“In the earlier ages of English history, social and economical 
events have been dwelt on with no little care. At a later period 
similar events have forced themselves on the attention of contem. 
poraries, and have been made the subject of more or less careful 
enquiry by men who have been constrained to deal with those 
formidable facts, which I trust I shall show to have been the in. 
evitable outcome of whut occurred during the hundred and twenty 
years of my enquiry. But little or no notice is taken of the events 
which I have to dwell on. The times were too stirring. We do 
know that a great plague occurred in 1665, and a great fire in 
1666 ; but the best information we have of the former is from an 
imaginary narrative written a generation and a half later by 
Defoe; and though the latter could not escape comment, the fullest 
knowledge we get of it is from Dutch contemporaries. I am not 
aware, and I have searched pretty carefully, that any English 
writer makes any allusion to the great famine of 1661-2, or to 
the prolonged dearth which characterised the five years 1646-50. 
But even in the fifteenth century, dark as the annals of that 
century are, the famine of 1438 is duly commented on.” 

One great economic fact in the history of the seventeenth 
century is the enormous impetus given to maritime enterprise. 
That Drake’s voyages of a generation or two earlier, by 
showing what could be effected, had much to do with this 
advance, cannot be doubted. English merchants, who at the 
end of the sixteenth century traded chiefly with Antwerp, 
and after its capture by Parma in 1585, with Amsterdam, “ the 
acknowledged centre of European commerce,” soon acquired 
business connections with most of the Mediterranean ports, 
and with the Baltic, France, Spain, and Hamburgh. The 
cod-fishery off Newfoundland, and the Greenland whak- 
fishery were actively followed. After some vicissitudes of 
fortune, the East India Company was firmly established. 
Settlements were made in North America, islands in the 
West Indies were occupied, and the sugar-cane transported 
thither; whilst in 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company received 
its charter. The increased foreign trade compensated to a 
considerable extent for the cost of the Civil War, estimated 
at seven millions yearly. : 

At home, manufactures, especially of woollen and linen 
goods, were greatly improved by the Flemish refugees, who 
brought with them capital and traditional skill. To the 
growth of these domestic industries Professor Rogers con- 
siders due nine-tenths of the rapid increase of population, 
which, in its turn, was an important factor in the great rise of 
rents for arable land. In his opinion, taking into account the 
vast wastes and undrained fens, “ England must at this time 
have beer peopled up to the full capacity of its agricultural 
produce, and one need not wonder at the high price of 
wheat during the last half of the seventeenth century. 
By the end of the century, and in spite of the fear- 
ful ravages of the plague and small-pox, the population 
had doubled, numbering about five anda half millions. The 
filthy habits and poverty of the people made them very 
liable to epidemics, and in dear years—and the period was 
remarkable for its alternate plenty and dearth—there can be 
no doubt that many persons died of famine. London suffered 
worse from pestilence than other localities. Thus. in 1592 
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11,308 people died; in the following year, 10,662; in 1603, 
9) 561 ; in 1625, over 35,000; in 1636, when the population 

"1d be about 140,000, 19,244 persons died; and in the year 
rhe Great Plague, 68,596. The disease was not got rid of 
as generation later. Throughout the century the popula- 
eh of London was kept up and increased by immigration, 
a deaths exceeding the births; and during the decade 
1651-60, if records may be trusted, doubling them. Nor was 
this to be wondered at :— 

«The filthiness of London was incredible. The approach to 
he City from the West was over a river of filth, the Fleet. There 
acy minor abominations in the Strand, crossed by bridges. 
Th ere was no real drainage, and every square foot of London was 

luted py the dead and the living. Even the water-supply 
P rained by the City from Paddington, and later on by the energy 
ot Middleton from Amwell, was tainted by the medium through 
which it had to pass. The City, which, when it had only a tenth 
> twentieth of its numbers, contained numerous open spaces, 
was beginning to be densely peopled, and the gardens of the 
‘tiens and the Companies to be occupied by buildings, the 
aeiath being narrow and hardly ventilated. Open markets were 
held in spaces still known, and in many others which have long 
ago been cleared of such business or such nuisances. The site 
of the Mansion House, and of the space between the Royal 
Exchange and what was afterwards to be the Bank, was one of 
these markets, chiefly for the commonest kind of provisions and 
coarse vegetables. The streets, unpaved and uncleansed, were at 
the best of times ankle-deep in pestiferous mud, or pestiferous 
dust, And within a short distance of all London wealth were the 
principal haunts of all London criminals, the numerous ‘ Liberties’ 
of the City and its suburbs.” 

Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester, with other towns, 
suffered also from the Plague, which Professor Rogers is 
disposed to think had its effect on wages. All kinds of labour 
obtained a rise in the seventeenth century. This was 
absolutely necessary if the labourer was to live. Everything 
was done, by design and through the agency of the law, to 
degrade him. The Quarter-Sessions assessments attempted 
to fix wages at starvation-point, or below it, whilst the great 
rise in prices, and a variety of other circumstances, put the 
labouring class at the mercy of the employer. During the 
first half of the century, all kiuds of grain doubled in price, 
but wages rose only from unity to 149. The effect of the 
Civil War, with its misery and cruel waste, was to improve the 
condition of the labourer. Wages rise 50 per cent. or more, 
whilst the price of food does not increase in like proportion. 
The condition of the labouring classes at this period has been 
fully treated by Professor Rogers in his Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, in which book he has somewhat taken the 


ora 


cream off this subject, and to whose pages all who are in- | 


terested in the question should refer. 

The most obvious feature in the rise of prices is the influx 
of precious metals from the New World, and this cause was 
operative until the middle of the century, when prices reached 
the level which, with minor fluctuations, they retained for 
a hundred and fifty years. Professor Rogers discusses the 
question of prices very thoroughly, and much interesting 
information is to be found in this part of his work. The price 
of grain he takes year by year. Three hundred years ago, in 
the Armada year, we find that corn was cheap. the harvest of 
1587 having been abundant. The “ fierce south-western gales, 
from whose premature appearance and violence England 


always has had to suffer dearth or loss, came opportunely in | 


1588; and having spared the English harvest, wrecked the 
Spanish fleet.” 

In agriculture, which had been stationary for three hundred 
years, a slow but solid improvement was effected. sufficient to 
provide food for the increased population, but no more than 
so to do, in ordinary years; whilst in bad years, famine, or 
something very like it, must have prevailed. Many books 


were written on husbandry, and met with a large sale, the chief | 


writers being Gervase Markham, Norden, Hartlib, who was a 
Dutchman and a friend of Milton, and Worlidge. These all 
complain that the progress of English husbandry was greatly 
hindered by the rapacity of the landlords. Competitive rents 
began to be seen. Tenants for terms of years were deterred 
from making remunerative improvements, through fear of the 
exactions of the landlords or lords of the manor, whenever a 
chance offered to raise rents or enforce excessive fines. Thus 
‘feeling of distrust between landlord and tenant uprose, 
which, unhappily, has been continued to very recent times. 
The colleges and great corporations, and not a few private 


owners, let their lands on beneficial leases of twenty years, | 
and these leases were eagerly sought after by the larger 


landowners, who, as middlemen, made a considerable profit 
in sub-letting to agriculturists. The condition of the tenant- 
farmer is discussed in a chapter of great interest. The rent 
he had to pay rose prodigiously, especially in the first forty 
years of the term before us, that of good arable land rising 
from 1s. an acre to 5s. or 6s., whilst the rent of pasture was only 
doubled. This rise was rendered possible by the rise in the 
price of corn, most kinds of which in the same period more than 
doubled their value, whilst the price of other agricultural pro- 
ducts also rose greatly. The saleable corn produced, Professor 
Rogers estimates at about twelve bushels per acre, no greater 
a yield than in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
size of holdings was very varied, but the average was pro- 
bably about fifty acres. A numerous body of small frecholders 
existed who, like the smaller tenant-farmers, cultivated their 
lands with but scanty aid, if any, beyond that of their own 
family. The improved or Flemish system of husbandry was 
known in England, yet it was but little followed. In the 
latter half of the century, no mean advance was made in the 
cultivation of forage plants—great clover, sainfoin, lucerne, 
and trefoil, with some of the artificial grasses—but the 
growth of roots did not extend from the garden to 
the field, and turnips only were grown for cattle feed, 
and that in very restricted proportions. It was left to the 
next century to make the progress and improvements in root- 
cultivation which have so completely altered the character 
of husbandry since medieval times, and have assured a winter 
supply of meat and milk to the people. The land was still 
subdivided into common fields, a system unfavourable to much 
advance. Oxen were preferred for use on the land, one-third 
of which was laid in fallow. Hops were grown, and so was 
tobacco, the profit on this crop being very great, until it was 
made unlawful to grow it. There was a great extent of 





| waste and fen land, which supported enormous quantities of 
| winged game, the snaring and fowling of which seems to have 
| been unrestricted. Wealthy persons bought large quantities, 
no doubt from regular fowlers. “What the peasant sold at 
the great house in his neighbourhood, he could procure 
for the maintenance of himself and his family;” and it is 
likely that the food-supply of the country-folk was appreciably 
helped from this source. Pigeons, it may be noted, were kept 

in great flocks, every manor-house having its dovecot, “a 
| franchise rigorously protected by law.” In parts of England 

to this day, many farms have a field called “ pigeon-close,” or 
“culver-house close” (‘culver ”=“ pigeon”), thus showing how 

common these columbaria were. Some are still in existence. 

The birds were a terrible nuisance to the farmer, plundering 
| his crops incessantly. 

| 





English cookery at this period, we are told, was detestable. 
| In fact, our forefathers were far behind otber nations in all 
domestic comforts, conveniences, and amenities. Professor 
Rogers is disposed to think “that the solitary service which 
the Stuart exiles did to the country which they robbed and 
demoralised, was to teach them the better handling of their 
food.” Great progress was made after the Restoration in the 
kitchen garden; but earlier in the century garden produce 
was brought over from Flanders and Holland. There is 
reason to believe that up to 1582 even cabbages were imported; 
and in 1655, Hartlib complains that we still import a number 
of things that could be easily grown at home, onions being 
brought from Flanders, and even native plants which no one 
was at the pains to cultivate. 


But it is impossible to say more, within the limits of this 
article, on this extremely entertaining and instructive, but, it 
must be stated, ill-arranged Vol. V. of this book. A great 
deal of its valuable information is so disjected, that it is almost 
impossible to make a speedy reference to it ; and the very in- 
complete index is too often only a source of irritation and 
despair. Apart from this fault, however, these volumes 
will be found rich in curious detail and interesting and 
important facts. They should be in the hands of all who, 
| coming under the spell cast by the seventeenth century, 
| desire to know something of the social and economical 
| history of that period, and wish to obtain an idea of the 
| 


condition of the common people, whose lives form the back- 
ground against which move the heroic figures of statesmen 
and warriors, philosophers and poets, of that remarkable age. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Classical Review. February. (D. Nutt.)—The present 
number of this periodical shows, we are glad to see, signs of 
advance. Relations have been established with American scholars, 
who will have an editorial committee on the other side of the 
Atlantic. One of the immediate results of this most desirable 
alliance is an increase in the size of the Review. The present, a 
double, number contains ninety-six pages. At the same time, 
notice is taken, and will be taken, doubtless, more fully hereafter, 
of the manifold activities of American scholarship. Professor 
Wright, of Harvard, contributes a letter on “ Classical Education 
in the United States,” the first of a proposed series which cannot 
fail to be of much interest to English readers. We renew our 
good wishes for the Classical Review on its entering on its third 
year of existence with these larger hopes and means of usefulness. 

We welcome the appearance of the eighteenth half-yearly 
volume of the Antiquary (Elliot Stock), ‘a magazine devoted to 
the study of the past.” It contains, as usual, much curious and 
interesting matter, notes on parish registers, experiences of early 
travellers (we have, for instance, the narrative of Mr. Thomas 
Dallans, who in 1598 carried a present of an organ from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Sultan), folk-lore, discoveries at excavations, and 
many other things which it would be difficult to classify. We 
wish the Antiquary all prosperity. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. VII., Part II. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This second part of the seventh volume (“ Urceola” to 
“ Zythum’’) brings this most useful work to a close. It has amply 
fulfilled its promise, and, indeed, may now claim to be among the 
best, as it certainly is among the most convenient, of books of 
reference. The average reader, who wants to know about some- 
thing that meets him in the course of his reading, cannot do 
better than consult the Encyclopedic Dictionary. He will be sure 
to find something, and probably all that he wants. If the matter 
be of a kind that will be better set forth by an illustration, the 
illustration is furnished. A preface states the objects which the 
dictionary has been designed to attain, gives some of the names 
of the contributors, as well as a history of the undertaking, and 
states, among other things, the interesting fact that this dictionary 
contains 180,000 words or headings. 'Todd’s edition of Johnson 
contained 58,000, and Webster’s latest edition 118,000. ‘An 
Historical Sketch of the English Language, its Origin, Dialects, 
Structure, and Afiinities,” is added. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1889 distinguishes the 
Members of the House of Commons elected since the General 
Election by a special mark,—which will be found very convenient 
to politicians,—and it also gives a list of those who have vacated 
their seats during the same period. Dod’s book is much the most 
useful of the various Parliamentary guides. 

Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. With Renderings in English 
Verse, by F. A. Paley, LL.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
In the late Professor Paley, whose last work this is, the cause of 
scholarship has lost an able and devoted servant. But, unlike 
some other scholars, it is by his editions rather than his transla- 
tions of the classics, that he will be best remembered. Never was 
there a more ineffectual attempt to convey the soaring thoughts of 
Aschylus and Pindar than his renderings of these poets. The 
fragments of the Late and Middle Comedy were more within his 
reach, but even here his infelicities are often very marked. Why, 
he asks in his preface, should Aristophanes be read in schools 
while Menander is neglected? The answer is plain. Because he 
was not only a greater writer, but we have better means of judging 
him, in the possession of several complete plays. Several of the 
fragments in this collection have been preserved for other reasons 
than their literary merits. And far too many of the jokes are 
fishy. The following is from Antiphanes :— 

* The parasi‘e who shares your luck and table 
Prays that to feed him you may long be able! 
Not jealous he, or envious of goud living, 
As long as you to him a share are giving! 
A hearty friend, ant safe, and not pugnacious, 
Meck, patient ata snub, at jokes sagacious, 
Loviug and laughing, merry in his manner, 
Glad e’en to fight—under a rich man’s banner! ”” 
Marriage, says Menander, is a necessary evil, but then, so also 
are children :— 
“ Oi« Corti dvdev AOAtMTEpoy waTpds 
mAIy Erepos by 7} wreidvwv mdidev marhp :” 
which is not taking a bright view of life, but is probably a senti- 
ment put in the mouth of some testy old parent. 


Metternich, by Colonel G. B. Malleson, and Sir Robert Peel, by 
F, C. Montague, are two volumes in “The Statesmen Series,” 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. Both are valuable 
contributions to history. Colonel Malleson draws an instructive 
contrast and comparison between Napoleon and the Austrian . 


statesman. The two men were enemies—indeed, Nothing +, 4. 
sketch is better than the way in which it shows us how the a 
ent 


craft of Metternich set itself to contend with the overhe. 
strength of the great soldier—but there was a curious resemblan 
between their principles and aims. Both were equally indift “4 
to human rights, only Napoleon believed in the sword, Wotinoe 
in the sceptre. The despotism of the one was toppled rp; 
Waterloo, that of the other in the Revolution of 
English readers, the Life of Sir Robert Peel is naturally even yy 
interesting. Mr. Montague’s estimate of his character and wn 
seems to us as complete and as just as any one could ia 
He points out with perfect truth and fairness tho er 
drawback to Peel’s greatness as a statesman,—he « spent much 
of his life in opposing several of the reforms which } 
afterwards carried, and he could not have carried the most im. 
portant without that power which he had acquired by oman 
them.” It is no disgrace to a statesman that he changes 
opinion ; but—and the statement may well be applied to others 
besides Peel—“ something must be amiss with a statesman whom 
no experience and no means of information can save from the 
necessity of yielding the position in which he has entrenched him- 
self, and of forsaking the followers who have put their trust in 
him.” On the other hand, Peel has almost unequalled titles to 
gratitude from his countrymen on account of the magnitude anq 
utility of the measures which he introduced and carried, [ft may 
fairly be said that no English statesman has ever done so much, 
Probably, apart from the radical fault of his position, a position 
to which he was born, Peel’s most serious error is to be found ip 
his conduct as a leader of Opposition. He was factious beyond 
the average of such leaders, though, indeed, this average has beep 
seriously raised of late. Both of these volumes have considerable 
literary merit. My. Montague, in particular, has the command of 
a terse and vigorous style. 


down at 
1848. tp, 


Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. By A. H. Hiorns. (Macmillan,) 
—We are not so sure as Mr. Hiorns is that no suitable text-book 
| of practical metallurgy exists; still, we have not too many of 
| them, and the progress of that branch of science has, as much as 
| any other, to be constantly written up to. Especially does this 
apply to electro-metallurgy and the analysis of iron and steel, 
The two last-named operations have become of such primary 
importauce, that any fresh results are always looked forward to, 
Mr. Hiorns might perhaps have expanded some of the methods a 
little more ; but otherwise the volume seems a compact and useful 
one, and should answer its purpose as a handy reference-book 
well enough. 





Reminiscences of a Pleasant Voyage. By Bluebell Shepherd, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a cheerful little book about 
what seems to have been a cheerful experience. The author went 
to Constantinople and back in a P. and O. steamer, saw some 
interesting places, met some agreeable people (she is not very 
enthusiastic about her fellow-passengers), and missed two months 
of an English winter. Very naturally, she would have been glad 
to have missed two more; even this would hardly have carried 
her into summer. The P. and O. Company might print her book 
in acheap form, and give it away as an advertisement. It is tobe 
hoped that they will be duly grateful for this suggestion. 


Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories. By Count Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. (Walter Scott.)— 
| Anything more dismal than the principal story in this volume it 
| would be difficult to imagine. Tragical, one can hardly call it, if 
| tragedy must have something of the “ gorgeous” about it. The 
characters are of the meanest,—a selfish voluptuary who screams 
with terror for three days when he finds that death is inevitable, 
a widow whose sole thought is how to get as much pension as 
possible out of the Government, and friends whose only regret 
for the loss of their colleague is that his death may rob them of 
an evening’s card-playing,—these are the dramatis persone. This 
is a picture of official life ; when Count Tolstoi comes to deal with 
the peasant or artisan class, he can find a kindlier tone in which 
to speak. Much of the volume is occupied with “ Popular Legends.” 
In these, as in the “Texts for Woodcuts,” the writer shows himself 
to more advantage. 








The Tyranny of Mormonism. By Fanny Stenhouse. (Sampsou 
Low and Co.)—We do not quite understand when this book was 
first published; but it was before the trial of John D. Lee, s0- 
called Bishop, for his share in the Mountain Meadows massacre. 
| Indeed, the writer claims, and, we doubt not, with justice, that 
| the work did much to cause public indignation, and to bring the 
Mormon offenders to justice. One can regret, as one reads the 
story, that so many guilty fanatics escaped. That Lee should 
have suffered was right; but that Brigham Young should have 
been allowed to die in his bed is another matter. 'This “ Tyranny 
of Mormonism” is not the only bitter cry that has gone up from 
the women of Utah. But it is the most distinct, the most 
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patie utterance of their wrongs that the world has heard. 
oF Stenhouse was no ignorant peasant led away by the dreams 
ye Utopia beyond the sea. She was an educated woman, of 
strong religious convictions (she was a Baptist), and had a genuine 
and, as she thought, reasoned-out belief in the gospel of Mormonism. 
Hence the bitterness of her disappointment to find that she had 
fallen into the hands of a set of vulgar, sensual fanatics. Gentle- 
men like Mr. Phil Robinson should study this book before they 
say smooth words about this detestable system. 

Poems of Wild Life. Selected and edited by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. (Walter Seott.)—This addition to “The Canterbury 
Poets” is especially notable for the fact that scarcely a single 
English writer of distinction, with the exception of the late Mr. 
R. i. Horne, is quoted in it. The poets from whose works Mr. 
Roberts makes most of his selections are, like Mr. Joaquin Miller, 
who is facile princeps among them, American by birth or upbring- 
ing, Mr. Roberts himself being a Canadian. The editing of this 
little volume has been executed with enthusiasm and yet also with 
care. There is, as was to be expected, much stirring poetry in 
it, but commendably little that is overstrained or turgid. 

Béranger’s Poems. In the Versions of the Best Translators. 
selected by William S. Walsh. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This 
yolume comes from the other side of the Atlantic, and gives a 
selection of some of the best work that has been done in trans- 
lating the great French song-writer, both here and in America. 
There are fifty-four poems in all. Seventeen of the versions are 
not ascribed. Are we right in supposing that they are the 
work of the editor? Fifteen come from the pen of Robert 
Brough, and eight from that of Dr. Maginn; two are by 
Thackeray. The other names of translators are not known to us. 
They are very curious and interesting reading, for there never 
was any man more thoroughly French than Béranger. “The 
Little Red Man ” (it is translated here by Brough) is a poem to 
which some stanzas might have been added since the poet’s time, 
—possibly another addition may be about to become due as we 
write. It begins :— 

‘Wish I may never move, 
If I haven't dove duty as charwoman here, 
Forty years above, 
In the Tuileries Palace, year on year, 
When—for my sins, no doubt— 
Often L’ve been put out, 
In the nook where I snooze whenever I can, 
By a visit at night from the Little Red Man, 


Just imagine, my dears, 

A little lame devil all dressed in red ; 
A hump right up to his ears ; 

A horrible squint and a carroty head ; 
A nose all crooked and long; 
A foot with a double prong ; 


And a voice—Lord save us! whenever it croaks, 


It’s a notice to quit to the Tuileries folks.’’ 
The last stanza runs :— 
** Now listen, my dears, and try 
To keep it a secret, if keep you can; 
The last three nights gone by 
Three visits I’ve had from the Little Red Man! 
Laughing and rubbing his palms, 
Singing Cathedral psalms ; 
He tonches the earth with forehead and nose, 
Then puts on a Jesuit hat and goes.”” 
This was before the Revolution of July. He has paid a good 
many visits since then. There are eight illustrations on steel, 
which seem to belong to a past generation. 

History of the Parishes of East and West Ham. 
Fry. Edited and Revised by G. Pagensleeper. (A. Siegle.) 
—Though this volume is intended for private circulation 
only, and so scarcely comes within the ordinary scope of 
criticism, we must give it a few words of welcome. The author, 
a daughter of the celebrated Elizabeth Fry, spent the greater 
portion of her life at Plashet (a village which we cannot find 
either on the map or in the gazetteer), and, among other activities, 
gave much time and trouble to the collection of local records. 
This collection seems to have received some shaping, how much we 
do not know, from the hands of the editor. A very interesting 
story is the result, and one which we heartily commend to readers 
who care for such things. It is full of matter, and the only 
difficulty is to choose something for mention. Perhaps the story 
of the “Highways, Bridges, and Causeways,” contained in the 
second chapter, is as interesting as any. But the curious account 
of parochial affairs in West Ham, from the manuscripts of a 
grumbling parishioner, must not be forgotten. 

King Henry VI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Benjamin Dawson, B.A. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 
—This is the third of a series of Shakespeare’s plays to be edited 
by members of the New Shakespeare Society. The annotation is 
somewhat meagre, but much care has been given to the subject 
of metre. This, indeed, is to be “the special feature” of the 
edition, as we learn from the preface. It will certainly make it 
useful; it is rare to hear even an educated person read Shake- 
Speare’s verse correctly. Mr. Dawson marks the quantity, or 


By Katharine 








rather the stress of syllables, by marks, and does it well, though 
we cannot always agree with his marking. For instance, in the 
line, “‘The civil citizens kneading up the honey,” we have the 
second “‘i” of “citizens” italicised to indicate that the word is 
to be pronounced as a dissyllable. But surely it is a trisyllable, 
only that the two first syllables are pronounced with very slight 
stress. 

Conversations of the Unity Club. Reported by a Member of the 
Club. (Christian Commonwealth Publishing Company.)—The 
object of this book may be conveniently described by-its sub-title. 
It is “‘a popular discussion of religious differences with a view to 
Christian unity, by a number of earnest thinkers, representing 
Sceptics, Romanists, and the Leading Denominations of Protestant 
Christendom.” It would, perhaps, have been better that the 
* Atheist” introduced in the first chapter should have been 
excluded. He is a quite unreasonable person, and has nothing to 
say for himself. In the other conversations there is a good deal 
of sound sense. The speakers are allowed to do themselves and 
their opinions fair justice. When we come to the constructive part, 
to the scheme which is to bring these various thinkers together, 
we are less satisfied. It will be very difficult to get anything 
like unity among communities, though it should be increasingly 
attainable among individuals. 

An Explanatory Commentary on Esther. By Professor Paulus 
Cassel, D.D. Translated by the Rev. Aaron Bernstein, B.D. 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This is a monument of labour 
and learning. Professor Cassel knows his subject thoroughly, and 
collects a vast mass of material to illustrate this book, perhaps the 
most curious of all contained in the Canon of Scripture. Starting 
from the assumption, of the truth of which there seems to be little 
or no doubt, that the Ahasuerus of the book was the King known as 
Xerxes to the Greeks, he proceeds to illustrate the narrative from 
his vast stores of learning, both new and old. 'The four appendices 
are “The Second Targum, translated from the Aramaic, with 
Notes,” ‘‘Mithra” (an essay which throws a side-light on the 
theology, or, it might be said, non-theology, of the book), ‘The 
Winged Bull of Persepolis,” and “ Zoroaster.” 

Whence Comes Man, from “ Nature” or from “ God”? By Arthur 
John Bell. (W. Isbister.)—We cannot pretend to fcllow Mr. Bell 
through his arguments,—which, indeed, lead by many devious 
paths of metaphysics and physics. 
with noting that he conducts his controversy, waged against 
Agnosties and Materialists, not to speak of Theists, who, as Mr. 
Bell thinks, have wrongly conceived the position which they have 
to defend. Messrs. Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, John 
Stuart Mill, and others, come successively under review, and the 
conclusion of the whole matter is thus stated :—‘* Not only man 
but Nature also owe their existence to the Infinite Eternal Being 
—Gop, who created all things.” 


Illustrated Notes on English Church History. Vol. I1., “Its Refor- 
mation and Modern Work.” By the Rev. C. Arthur Lane. 
(S.P.C.K.)—When we say that Mr. Lane is one of the lecturers of 
the Church Defence Institution, it will be guessed what line he 
takes. Thatthe Church is a national institution, continuous with 
that which has stood in these realms from the early days of 
Christianity, and that it has not lost its title to respect, but has 
rather strengthened it by energetic performance of its work, is 
the chief topic of these notes. With this may be mentioned a 
somewhat similar volume, Tell Us Why? by Gertrude Heath 
(Sampson Low and Co.), “a book for children, explanatory of some 
of the customs and ceremonies of the Church of England.” 

A Week in Arcadia. By Eleanor Holmes. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—A party goes to spend a week at some delightful retreat, 
the “ Arcadia ” of the tale, and find that even such paradises are 
disturbed by human passions. It is a complicated and, we should 
be inclined to think, not very probable story that is the result of 
the characters of these young people, and of the conditions and 
circumstances in which they find themselves; but it is certainly 
told with considerable power, and the characters are drawn with 
a force that makes them real to us, whatever we may think of the 
probability of the incidents. 


We must content ourselves 





New Eprrions aNnpD Reprints.—In the “ Mermaid Series,” 
edited by Havelock Ellis (Vizetelly and Co.), we have Thomas 
Heywood. Edited by A. Wilson Verity. With an Introduction by 
J. A. Addington Symons.—The volume contains five plays: A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, The Fair Maid of the West, The English 
Traveller, The Wise Woman of Hogsden, The Rape of Lucrece. 
We take the opportunity of asking again, why do gentle- 


| men of respectable character favour with their names the 


odious practice of putting ‘ unexpurgated edition” on the 
title-page ? Surely they must know that the words have not 
a literary meaning. Southey’s Life of Wesley. Edited by the 
Rev. J. A. Atkinson. (F. Warne and Co.) ——The Poetical Works 
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of George Crabbe (Selected), with Prefatory Notice, Biographical 
and Critical, by Edward Lamplough, is one of the “ Canter- 
bury Poets,’ under the general editorship of Mr. William 
Sharp. (Walter Scott.) We have received the second volume of 
Cassell’s [ilustr2ied History of England (Cassell and Co.) ; also the 
second volume of the “ Cabinet Edition” of Kaye and Malleson’s 
History of the Indian Mutiny. Edited by Colonel Malleson. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—This volume is from the pen of Sir John Kaye. The 
editor, as before, leaves the text intact, but appends notes, explana- 
tory or corrective. He has also prefixed a short description of places 
mentioned in the narrative, and gives a plan of Delhi, much to the 
assistance of those who would understand the story of the siege. 
——The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. “ Cabinet 
Edition.” Vols. VIII. and IX. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—These 
complete the edition.—Roots: a Plea for Tolerance. (Bentley 
and Son.) —-In the reissue of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s novels, 
we have The Pillars of the House. 2 vols. (Maciill: Also 








in fiction, A Prince of the Blood, by James Payn (Ward and | 





Downey); and Thoth: a Romance (W. Blackwood and Sons). 
Mr. Harry Stephens’s Book of the Farm is appearing in a fourth 
edition, revised, and in great part rewritten, by James Macdonald. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The volume before us is the second 
of six divisions.——We have also a new edition, with corrections, 
additional notes, and an index, of Sir Henry Shelman’s History | 
and Fate of Sacrilege. (John Hodges.) We have a second 
edition of King Edward VI. : Supreme Head. 
(Burns and O: al and other Lyrics. By the late G. 
Outram. Edited by J. H. Stoddart, LL.D., with Notes and | 
Glossary. (W. Blazkwood and Sons.) 








Booxs Recerviyp.—Report of the Centenary Conference of the Pro- 
testant Missions of the World, 1888. Edited by the Rev. James 





Johnston. (Nisbet and Co.) Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Vol. XIII. Edited by Major Francis J. Day. 
(W. and J. Mackay, Chatham.)——Gencalogical Memoirs of Mem- 


By George 
Dublin.) | 


bers of Parliament for the County and City of Ki'kenny. 
James Burtehacll, M.A. (Sealy, Bryers, and Walkev, 


——The History of Canada, By William Kingsford. Vol. IL., 
1679-1725. (iribner and Co.)—— History of America. Edited 


by Justin Winsor. Vol]. VII. Comprising the second part of the 
history of the United States of America. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
——Miscellunies. By Archbishop Manning. Vol If. (Burns 
and Oates.) Records of the English Cutholics of 1715. Compiled 
wholly from Original Documents, by John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 
(Burns and Oates.) Lectures, Essays, and Letters of the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Napier. Forming a supplement to his ‘“ Life.” 
(Hodges and Figgis, Dublin.) In the “ Specialist Series,” we 
have The Telephone, by William Henry Preece, F.R.S., and 
Julius Maier. (Whittaker and Co.) Krause’s Deutsche Gram- 
mutik, (Triibner and Co.) — Seven-Figure Logarithms. By Joseph 
Wolstenholme, D.D. (Maemillan.) 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLIcATIONS.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art. 
—The Scottish Art Review—The English Illustrated Magazine. — 
No. 8 of Our Celebrities, with photographs of the Marquis of | 
Abergavenny, Mis. E. Garrett Anderson, and Mr, Augustus 
Harris:—Part 1 of a serial edition of the Library of English 














Literature, edited by Henry Morley (Cassell and Co.)—No. 
1 of Art and Literature, containing an engraved portrait of 


Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. (Maclure and Macdonald).— 
Parts 8, 9, and 10 of the Illustrated Manual of British Birds 
(Gurney and Jackson).—The Illustrated Naval Military 
Magazine.—Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ircland.—The Service Almanack for the Navy, 


and 


Army, and 


Auwilitry Forces, 1889 (Harrison and Sons).—The Journal of the | 


Royal Statistical Society.—Proceedings of the Society for Psychical | 
Research.—The Evpositor—The Interpreter.—The Anglican Church 
Magazine. Trowel.—The Jewish Quarterly Review.— 


—Sword «nd 


The Month.—The Irish Monthly —The Book-Lover.—The Hospital. | 


—The Atlantic Monthly.—Tinsley’s Journal.—Illustrations.—The 
Monthly Packet.—The Journal of American Folk-Lore.—Belford’s 
Magazine.—Chronicle of North Country Lore and Legend.—The Scots 


Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.—The Indian | 
Magazine.—The Friend of China.—The Library.—Atalanta.—tThe | 


Gentleman's Magazine.—Belgravia.—The Argosy.—London Society.— 
Book News.—* A 1.’—Cassell’s Muagazine.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Sundry Magazine —The Quiver.—The Girl’s Own silts 
Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People. 
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| Lietze (KE. L.), Modern Heliozraphic Processes, roy 8vo ... "(er ae) 

| Lockwood (S.), Readings in Natural Hist ry, 2 parts, er 8v0 (Tri iibuer)—e ae) - 0 
Macdowall (C. A Queen among Queens, cr 8¥0 ...... eee (Sounsusche a 
Marzials (F. T ), Death’s Disguise, 12mo...... Pa 6) 
Merson (D.), Wor ds of Life, cr 3v0........ "(Dili 30 
Mivart (St. G.), On Truth, 8¥0 ....... (GK Pen 45 
Nekrasov (N. A.). Red- Nosed Frost. er Pe a a ee (Tritbnes 160 
Parsons (C. R ), Vicar of Berry bridge, OBI Se lavccasaceced (Wes. Conf Offs.) a 
Pattison (M.), Kssazs, 2 vols. 8V0.........c. eee - (Oxford Univ, Pres: #. 26 
Photozraphic Art Journal, Vol. ¥., 420.....c.ccccecccsessesscccsesesees (Whittiazhan in 
Poole (R. L ), Wyclitfe and Muvements tor Reform, l2mo ....... A(ougeeane) 
Robertson (M.), Lombard Strect Mystery, er Svo -(S. Blacke ) 26 
Sci diffe (A.), Quintess-nce of Socialism, er 8yo .... ".(Sonnens aheia} 2 20 
Shaw (W. F.), Ancient Saints, 1200 .............ccccssesceesssccsceeeences (Skefington) 40 
Snively (W. A.), Testimonies to the Supernatural, cr 8vo ........... Dickinson) 4% 
Spence (H. D. M.), Pulpit snp a St. Luke, Vol. I., roy Golo. x. Paul) BH 
Stars (H;), Prophetic Note’, CF SVO. .....0isssc0sescsenssevensessveseoveevsecers & Stos 4 6 
Thomyson (K, A), Thomas ieeket, Martyr, &e., cr 8v0 K. Pan’) ¢ 
Wesley (J.), Sermons, 2 VOIS. Cr SVO.......ccccecssesscescessesseeees (Wes. ‘Uont, “Otfica) Th 


Wh bley (L.), Polit! cal Parties in Athens during Peloponnesian War, 
( 





OEE Os donc ccsctucv cuacascerabsveraavvecanssseancustaeecabeherscds savveudes Camb. Uniy, ) 96 
Whittle (E. G.), Congestive Neu: osthenia, 12m0 ..........cc.ccceeccecceeses. — , 1 86 
Workman (G C.), Text of Jeremiah, 8vo .......... (T.& T. Gan} mM 
Zchden saci b' Conmercial eres RD ivistisensscckaehadatnetod (Blackie) 75 

ne Sotianpiaptinahacnaniatananieaines ARES aioe paasamsenagemnecsoeee ——— es 


ee ‘LIBERTY | ”» CASHMERE, 
fu ‘ Liberty” Colours, and ail Shades, 
Soft, light, and duiable, 
Price 21s, and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
26 inckes wide, Patterns post- free, 


“ry BERTY”: 
ART 
FABRICS 


a “LIBERTY” 
er VALLEY CASHMERE, 
i SPECIA AITIES A ncw make of Soft Cloth. Very durable, 
| For Dresses and Furniture. | fnit ible for Spriuz Gowns, 
Patterns post-free, ly rd jo wide, : — os. 38. per yard, 
2 n Colours 2 ¢ ac ‘atterius post-f 
LIBERTY & CO.! REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. - 





OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Manufactory, Birmingham, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
| Physiciansy JUS. G. G. GoRKUILL, MLB. 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


’ 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
‘and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| _Terma—24 to 4 guineas a werk, 


CARDINAL. & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
GENUINE ONLY 
SUTTON’S. DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND SONS, 
READING. 


| SEEDS. 


Pricep Lists POst-FREE. 
HOUTEN’S 


PURE soLusLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

| EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question. ’..Heaith. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


? and beautifies the bar. It 
-ROWLAN DS 


or mineral ingrediests, 





(VAN 


Preserve2, strengthens, 
contains no Jead, po'sonons, 
and can now also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and cbildve 
Usnal sizes, 3s. 6d, 7., 108. 61., and lz, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


| MACASSAR 
OIL 
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JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician and Specialist in Spectacles, 


MR. 


Author of “ OUR EYES,” now in its Seventh Edition, 


may be consulted, FREE OF CHARGE, on all 
Peculiarities of Vision, at 835 ALFRED PLACE 
WEST, exactly opposite South Kensington Railway 
Station, S.W. 


scHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old- established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
a market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
aaah It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
. all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





eee ON These Baths were founded in the First Century 
H OT | by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
LE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


MINERAL SKIS AFFECTIONS. 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


S PR ] N G most approved appliances, aud recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


BATH | the words of one cf the greatest Hygienic 
OF s Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. 'COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Temperature, lize to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’8 

Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 

18 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 
PROVIDENT ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0(0. 


Endowment Assurance: on very favourable 


INSTITUTION. ge 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE.—Now ready, crowa 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK, 1889. 


A YEARLY RECORD OF THE FORMS AND METHODS OF GOVERN. 
MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, HER COLONIES, AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT. 
With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Government over the Surface 
of the Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdiction, 
London : |. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, EC 


Cloth, price 5s. 6d.; poereeny 3d. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Can ‘be had only of EDITORS, Southover, Worthing. 




















OYAL. “STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Th i¢ FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present Se:s’on will be held on 
pe ESDAY, February 19th, 1589, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 
JERMYN STREET, Ss. W., at 7.45 p m., when the following Paper will be read : 
The Coal Que: tion,” by RICHARD PRICE- WILLIAMS, Esq., M. Inst. C.E. 








HE N NEW HOSPIT Al for WOM EN 222 Marylebone 
Road. —Fonnded in 1872, to afford to pcor women ‘and ec ildren the oppor- 
ity of consulting q: nalified pater uwomen, £20,000 is required for the NEW 
me ELDING i iu the Euston Road, and of this, upwards of £11,900 has Leen sub- 
The Committee earnestly beg for i contributions. 
ARGARET M. BAGSTER, Sec-etary. 
Bankers—Branch Pank of En glaud, Gotactes Gardens. 


BEPFoRp COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIE 
os 8 and 9 YORK PLAC®, BARER STREET, W. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 28th. 
B. SRADUELE, Hon. See. 











BfoFoRD COLLEGE, LONDOY, 
tESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YOKK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





| talk SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOORS. 

—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for reeaiving works 
by Candidates is MON DAY, February 25th, aw hi day of Election, TAU KSDAY, 
28 ‘h. FRED D. FRIPP, Sec retary. 


OYAL HOUSE of “wae EXHIBITION of 

) PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONA! AL RELL S, connected with 
the ROYAL HOUSE of STU AKT. Under tte patronage of ber Majesty the 
Queen. Open daily from 10 till 7. Admission, ls.; Season Tick-t:, 5 .—NEW 
GALLERY, Regent S:reet. 


{INCHESTER HIGH SUHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter H»lidavs.—Particulars may be obtained 
tro ™ the | Ton. Secretary, Miss A. R BRAMSLON, W.tham Close, Winchester. 


RE SCY LLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich Hizh School, has a very cox ufort: able ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Principal Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





A “” LDENHAM GRAMMAR SC HOOL, | ELSTRERF, 

HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7:h and 8th for 
tUUR JUNIOR PLat £ sCHOLARSHIPS of £39 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt schol: ur 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Hea- Master 


ig MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBUROUGH.— 





BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of tue Loudon University. Nine 
passed in 1588, nine in 1887, ten in 1856, 

_ Nomber of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


gna ANDREWS UNIVERSLLY “DIPLOMA tor W OMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N B. 

R° AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE | for WOMEN, 

5 EGHAM, SURREY. 

PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

Tue EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass au Entrance nation at the 
Col'eze on April llth and 12th, unless they bave already passed an Exanination 
accepted as equivalent. The charze for board, lodging, and tuition is £30.a term 
(il weeks). 

For Prosp::ctus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SC HOO L.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certifi‘ate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarship:. Woolwich sue wesses., Sar lator iusa, Laundry, Swimming- Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Modcrate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, ‘Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISN EY, late of Cheltenham L: Coliege. 
| OY AL “INDIAN. ENGI INEERING COLLEGE , Coopers 
) Hill, Staine:.—The COURSE of SP UDY is arranged to fit an Kngiuee or for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colones. About Fifty Staieuts will be 
admitted in September, 1839. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Patlic Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Depirtment.—For particulirs, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 


RA ,EY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Six Scholarships tenable fon four yeurs at the Schoo!, four of £5., one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12 n, 183). Boys must have been 

under lfon January Ist, ls49.—For further partic tars, apply, WARDEN, Ratley 

College, Abingdon. 


VUE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackhe a'hanl Sonth Hampstead Hizh Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampsteal, RESELVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and ENUCAT#. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis ' court. Preparation for Universitv 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—4t1 Belsize Park G irdens, N.W. 


MVE HEAD- MASTERSHIP of LANCING COLLEGE 

will be VACANT at EASTER.—Cand dates must be in Ho'y Orders, and 
Graduates in Honours of either Ox ford or Cambridge. The sy-tem of edacation 
is based upon definite Church of England teaching. Tae average net income of 
the Head-Master during the last toree years has be en £1, 40 ).— Applications 5 
with te timonials, must be sent on or before Febraary 23rd, to the RE :ISTRAR, 
Lancing Coll ge, Shoreham, Su-sex, from whom farther information may be 
obtained 


JOSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
W tion, hel! simultanconsly at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will Le awarded at Kossail, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Kxamination in main: Classic»! 
or Mathewatica'.—For particniars, app'y, HEAD MASTER, Rossall, Fieetwood. 


Lt: cee CKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGY MAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very snecessful with above , 
bave VAVANCIES. Inclusive fees, £69 or £72.— CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Headi-Mastcr’s House, 
85 guine: ig Cl assical and Modern Sides, 
Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D , Head-Master. 


Dp VGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
jf TION, and ELO‘ UTION. —Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Le ssons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


i ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln's Jun Fields.— 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX wel!- 
lighted ROOWS, excecdirgly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts cf Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 





















Fur parti culars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and Gt Chancery Lane, WC. 
FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY A pelt D, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 


BROWN AND POLSON IN 1850. 


&c., to send their Name and Addre-s to the Providence 


BR ’ Mills Spinn‘ng Company, Bradfor@, when they will 
PO LS O N S C O R U receive Gratis, post-free, a sp'endid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and great saving (3). in tue Sbilling, in some ca 





S more) 
ion this 





by dealing Direct with the Spnner3—Mer 


none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. papir. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 yol., 350 pp., crown Svo, with 3 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
THE 


COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND: 


Its History, Vicissitudes, and 
Progress. 
By WILLIAM GISBORNE, 


Formerly a Member of the Honse of Representatives, 
and a Responsible Minister of the Crown, 
Resident in the Colony for Thirty- 
four Years. 


** Mr. Gisborne’s book presents a simple and com 
prehensive account of the country, and so fillsa really 
felt want.”—Scottish Leader, 

“ The book is one which every one interested in this 
country should read, and even those most familiar 
with the ground will find instruction in it on some 
point.”—Munchester Examines. 

‘Thevalue of the work consis‘s in the large amount 
of information that it offers to English readers. The 
country and the people are graphically described, and 
the advice to intending emigrants is well considered,” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A valuable contribution to our knowledge of this 
interesting and progressive Colony. The work is 
replete with information on the history, topography, 
politics, trate, resources, population, and statistics 
of New Zealand,”—Lecds Mercury. 

“Mr. Gisborne not only shows ample and accurate 
knowledge of the facts and a good sense of proportion, 
but a fairness and breidth of judgment not always 
conspicuous in colonial or other annalists. The book 
is of compact and handy size, and than the careful 
perusal of it no better preparation for life and work 
in his new sphere could be commended to the intend- 
ing emigrant to New Zealand.”—Scotsman, 


E. A. PETHERICK and CO., 
33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NOW READY, 
THE 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1889. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3:.; cloth boards, 4s. 

The Seventh Issue of this important Work presents 
an authorised and comprehe: sive record of the condi- 
tion and work of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the 
world. 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, as 
oontaining—(1), A record of 25 years’ work of Church 
Extension in Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Derby, and 
Stockport; (2), 2 Summary of the History of the 
Lambeth Conference and of its recent proceedings ; 
and (3), acomplete List of Clergy Charities, revised to 
reeent date. 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this Book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England, and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people. 


London: SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, Northumberland Avenne, W.C.; 43 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North St. 


HE ART JOURNAL for 
FEBRUARY, price ls, 6d., contains :— 
Frank Hout anp HIS Works. By Lady Colin Camp- 
bell. With 7 [liustrations, including the Portrait 

of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 

Tue Roya Pataces: Winpsor, By W. J. Loftie. 
With 6 Illustrations. 

BrRRKELEY CASTLE. With 7 Illustrations. 

Lupwie PassiniI. With 6 Illustrations and a Beauti- 
ful Coloured Reproduction of his Picture, ‘* My 
Little Model.” (The work of this has been en- 
tirely executed in England, and has been most 
highly spoken of by the leading London and Pro- 
vincial Papers.) 

OLD MASTERS AT THE Royat ACADEMY, 








oy C9 &e. 
London: J. 8. Virtue and Co., Ltd., 294 City Road. 


HE PARIS ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrat'ous in colours, and many in 
black and white, artisticully executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers, Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, ls, 44d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1889. London: 














BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in ashort time was wonderful; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6.1., 2s. 6d., and 53., of Chemists, &c., 
everywhere; or free by Parcels Post, from 
MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7 Exchange Street and 

Otter Works, Manchester. 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


CO C O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., savs:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


F 





GOLD MEDAL, 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 


For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 





Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 


Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’"S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Croz:s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 


PURE CEYLON TEA. 
“THE DAGOBA BRAND.’ 
Direct from Ceylon Gardens, 
Prices, 1s. 10d. to 2s, 6d. per lb, 
Apply, G. A. WHITTEN, 4 Guildhall Chambers, E.C., 


Sole Agent for E. G. REEVES, Tea-Planter, 
Madulkele, Ceylon. 








_ & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porte MEATS. Also, 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





clase, for INVALIDS: 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health before unremitting cold and trying 
storms set in. Throat ailments, coughs, wheezings, 
asthmatical affection, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea, and accumulations of phlegm can readily be 
removed by rubbing this fine derivative Ointment 
twice a day upon the chest and neck. Holloway’s 
treatment is strongly recommended with the view of 
giving immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, 
and effecting permanent relief. These all-important 
ends his Ointment and Pills can accomplish, and will 
surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution, to display themselves afterwards in 
those disastrous forms that will probably embitter 


HENIX FIRE oppy 
19 Lombard Street, F.C., and 57 Chari CE, 
.W. Established 1782, "28 Cros, 
Moderate Rates, Absoiute Securit; 

Liberal Loss Settlements, 

Prompt _Payment of Claims 
Joint Secretaries— i 
W. O. MACDONALD and RB, 


LOSSES PAID, OVER AODONALD, 


B. M 
£16,000,000, 


QTANDARD LIFE Assnprian 
Ss con ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1925, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, ‘ 
CONDITIONS Lipg 
FUNDS, 6} MILLIONS, increasing a 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE ¢ 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office) . 
London: 83 King William Street, £ C.: ; 
and 3 Pall Mall Kast, Sw. 7? 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK Ba NK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lang 
allowed on 


B 


THREE PER CENT, INTEREST 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on themran 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, - 
The Bank undertakes for its customers free q 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and oth 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills at 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the . 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, _ 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
March Slst, 1884. . 


Sie. 
he and SCOTTISH Law 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 





Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., 

Actuary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANOE 
SOCIETY. 

MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 

EXPENSES MODERATE, 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME.............ccccccsescoeee 797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ............... £2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 


T HOME and ABROAD, 
AccipENTS oF ALL Kinps Insurep 
AINST BY THE 


Aa 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... .... CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFFICE= 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
HeEAp-OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, Ww.c. a ea 
LES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently eause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, sciontifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease, 

st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
Ge defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, EC. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P §$’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 























life, till death itself is almost prayed for. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 





MACMILLAN and Co, Manchester: J. E, CornisH, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


New Bond Street, Londor. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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— 
OPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 





THE 
WASTERS OF THE WORLD. 


By MARY A. M. HOPPUS 
(Mrs. ALFRED Marks). 


2 


8 vols. 


ESTHER DENISON. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
3 vols. 


A LOST ESTATE, 
By MARY E. MANN. 
3 vols. 
From the ACADEMY :— 

« 4 surprise is in store for readers of this book, who 
will wonder, not unnaturally, at the comparative 
obscurity of a writer capable of such powerful and 
impressive work as is to be found in the three 
solames of ‘A Lost Estate.’ It is not too much to 
say that the character of Henry Barber, the strong- 
willed, fiery-tempered misanthrope, is not unworthy 
of either Charlotte or Emily Bronté.” 





A NEW WRITER. 


IDEALA: a Studv from Life. 
THIRD EDITION, this day, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 

“‘Tdeala’ is certainly one of the most original 
figures to be encountered in the whole range of con- 
temporary fiction, but she is at the same time one of 
the most unmistakably true to life.”—Athenaum, 

Miss PRIOE’S NEW NOVEL. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of “ Alexia,” &c, 
3 vols. 

“The author of ‘ Alexia’ has charm, ease, and light- 
ness of manner, and her latest novel, ‘ Red Towers,’ 
is more than well planned, well told, and well sus- 
tained, The truth is that, of its kind, ‘ Red Towers’ 
could not easily have been better, and that its author 
deserves to rank with the best of our younger drawing- 
room novelists.”"—Athenwum, 


THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Anthor of ‘‘ Black Spirits and White,” &c, 
3 vols, 

“One rises from the book with the feeling that one 
hardly cares what it has been about in the delight of 
having formed a new and interesting circle of acquaint 
ances Whose counterparts we know exist in the world 
around us.”—Academy, 





Also, immedialely. 
4 NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


THE PHANTOM FUTURE. 
By H. 8. MERRIMAN. 


2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


Se 





1s., post-free. 
((OLD.CATCHING, COLD- 
PREVENTING, COLD-CURING. 
: By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 
A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
J. Eres and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread. 
heedle Street, 


K? LLY 
PUBLICATIONS. 


POST OFFIC Just issued, for 1889, P 
BIRM ee LONDON DIRECTORY. Price 40s. 
INGHAM, STAFFORDSHIRE, WARWICK- 
WEST ppand WORCESTERSHIRE, Price 363. 
HANDL DENG of YORKSHIRE. Price 36s. 
OPPeeOK to the TITLED, LANDED, and 
L AE TLOIAL CLASSES. Price 163. 
TON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK. Price 4s. 
51 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 
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Just published, in 2 vols, demy Svo, cloth, price 25s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM. 


By CARL DU PREL, Dr.Phil. 
Translated from the German by C. C. MASSEY. 


CONTENTS of VOL. I. :—Chap.1. INTRODUCTION, SCIENCE: ITS CAPABILITY of DEVELOP. 
MENT.—Chap. 1. On the SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE of DREAM: 1. The POSITiVE’SIDE of the 
SLEEP-LIFE. 2. The CONFUSED DREAM. 3. The RELATION of SLEEP te SOMNAMBULISM. 4. 
The METAPHYSICAL APPLICATION of DREAM.—Chap. 111. DREAM a DRAMATIST: 1. The TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL MEASURE of TIME. 2. The DRAMATIC SUNDERING of the EGO in DREAM: (a), 
The BODY; (l), The MIND; (c), The HUMAN ENIGMA.—Chap. tv. SOMNAMBULISM: 1. NATURAL 
SOMNAMBULISM. 2. ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM.—Chap. v. DREAM a PHYSICIAN: 1. DREAM- 
IMAGES as SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION of BODILY STATES. 2. DIAGNOSIS in the SOM. 
NAMBULIC SLEEP: (a), SELF-INSPECTION ; (b), The DIAGNOSIS of the DISEASES of OTHERS by 
SOMNAMBULISTS. 3. The CURATIVE INSTINCT in DREAM, 4. The HEALTH-PRESCRIPTIONS 
of SOMNAMBULISTS. 


CONTENTS of VOL, II,:—Chap. 1. The FACULTY of MEMORY: 1. REPRODUCTION, MEMORY, 
RECOLLECTION. 2, The EXALTATION of MEMORY in DREAM. 3. The WEALTH of LATENT 
MEMORY in DREAM, 4, EXALTED MEMORY in SOMNAMBOLISM. 5. MEMORY in the DYING. 
6. The FORGETFULNESS of SOMNAMBULISTS on WAKING, 7. ALTERNATING CONSCIOUSNESS. 
8. The ASSOCIATION of PSYCHICAL STATES with IDEAS. 9. THEIRY of MEMORY.—Chap. 1. The 
MONISTIC DOCTRINE of the SOUL: 1. The JANUS-ASPECT of MAN. 2. The TRANSCENDENTAL 
SUBJECT. 3 The DUALISM of CONSCIOUSNESS, 4. The BI-UNITY of MAN. 5. OUR PLACE in 
the UNIVERSE. 6. ETHIC. 


GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
eccenton 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BAaNKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmMosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the geueral population. 
In consequence of thse special characteristics VERY LARGE PRorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. : 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c with full Profits —————_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,- 
Age next 














Age next | | 


Birthday. £s. a | | Birthday. £s8. d. 
25 20 18 25 1618 

| 30 | 3 3 4 | 30 18 10 10 
i 35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
| 40 31 158 | | 40 24.17 6 
| 45 36 3 4 | 45 2319 2 
| 50 \ 43.13 4 | | 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


COLLINSON AND _  LOCK’S 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


The work is all done under their own supervision by English Artisans, and will compare for 
SOUNDNESS OF MATERIALS and THOROUGHNESS OF WORK- 
MANSHIP, not less than for BEAUTY OF DESIGN, with the best domestic art 
of any period in England. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE. 
AN IMMENSE CHOICE OF FURNITURE STUFFS, 
SILKS AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


Can always be seen, much of it in completely furnished rooms, so that the combined effect of any proposed 
arrangement may be judged of with certainty. 


68 ro 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





ALL WHO 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burninz, 2s, 6u., 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Complete Manual of the Countries of the World, their Chief Centres of 
Trade ani Means of Communication, their Natural Productions, 
Mineral Resources, Exports, Manufactures, &c. 


By Dr. CARL ZEHDEN. 
Translated by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 9d. 


REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Taught by Picture and Plan. Embracing Direction, the Elements of 
Maps, Definitions, &c. The Pictorial Examples are derived chiefly from the 
Geographical Features of England. 


By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 


*,* This hook will be followed by three others on the same lines,—namely, the 
United Kingdom, the British Colonies and Possessions, and the World, with 
Descriptions of the Oceans and the Leading Facts of Astronomical Geography. 


Just published, with WooJeuts, feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.R.8.E., 
Professor of anodes in the Glasgow Techn ‘cal College. 


London: BLACKIE “ah SON, 49 ih 50 Old Seley. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr, 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.” —Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7s. 64., or 2s. 

““We have read hay book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’”’—Saturday Review. 


J. AMES ASM TH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
ustratec 3 


“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 6s, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6s each, 





SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 
trated by George Reid, R.S.A 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK, cana and Botanist. Illus- 


trated, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. NOW READY. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 


Edited by 
HARRY QUILTER. 


ConTENTS, 
1, THE ISABELLA SUPPER, (Illustrated.) Harry Quitter, 
2, TAXATION AND FINANCE. S. Larne. 
3. THE LICK OBSERVATORY. (Illustrated.) Professor Ep, Hotper, 
4, OUR GREAT GUN MUDDLE. Henry C. Burperr, 
5. AN UNFINISHED HISTORY. (Illustrated.) Mrs, E. Lynn Lintor, 
6. THE STORY OF SHAH JEHAN. Mrs. ANNrIe Besant, 
7. GREEK TEXTILE DECORATION, (lIllustrated.) A. SACHEVEREL-Qoxp 
8. DAVID GWYN. Lewis Morris. P 
9. ROBERT BROWNING. GasrieL SARRAZIN. 


10. THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN FRANCE, 
DONALD. 


11. THE CHASE IN ART AND MORALS. Rev. St. Jonn Trewurrr, 
12, THE WORLD IN FEBRUARY.—RECENT LITERATURE. The Epitor 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

THE ISABELLA SUPPER. ae 

STUDIES OF HEADS FOR DITTO, 5 “# JouN E. Mirtars, R.A, 
MOUNT HAMILTON. 


ELSIE BIRKETT. y 
** GRANDFATHER'S DEAD,” 
“GOOD-BYE!’ 


STUDIES OF GREEK COSTUME. A. SachEveREL-CorE. 
“HOMEWARD.” Fanny BERTIE. 
And many Smaller Illustrations, 


(Ilustrated.) Rozerr 


E. K, Jonnson, R.W.S, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 











LITERARY STUDIES. With Prefatory 


Memoir by Ricuarp Hott Hutton, and Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Second Edition, 


1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d: 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 1 vol. 8vo, 
12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Just published, ne. 6d. net, post-free. 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on Sa’ 
Messrs. a. SOTHERAN end CO.’S 
NDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in oa greta of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices. Square 
8vu, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on Lewes to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand C., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesers. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE we" ai 
Yearly, cons Quarterly. 
Including postage to hated aaa of the United year 
Kingdom CLS) Civics 014 %3 sbecks 07 2 
Including postage to. any ‘of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 : sein 08S B cesses 078 
Inciading Postage to India, China, &.... on ABB oss 0 16 8 isebes 08 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OcvTsipE Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
SOMIDD yc conicnubcsvssessuensbenbeseboseen 7 10 0] Narrow Colum.............sse00s0 £310 0 


Half-Page ........ 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 












Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we eee tse one £9, 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss se tee eee —:10,000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WAT ER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


1848, 











CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offices 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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signal 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 880. FEBRUARY, 1889. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
MasoR BaRnTrELoT’s CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI, With Map and Plan of Camp, 
Lavy Baby. Chaps. 7-9. 
Minicoy: THE IsLAND OF WOMEN. a 
ScenrES FROM A Sirent Worztp. By a Prison Visitor. 
Trrvs OATES. By Robert K. Douglas. . 
War I Became A LIBERAL Unionist. By George Brooks. 7 
A PHILANTHROPIST: A TALE OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
Javrence OLIPHANT. By M. O. W. Oliphant. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT in SCOTLAND. ; 
gir Patrick MAXWELL AND THE Devit. Note to Article, “ Charles Kirkpatrick 
* gharpe,” in * Maga,’ December, 1888. 


ON MARCH Jst WILL BE BEGUN, 
A THIRD SERIES OF 


TALES FROM 





* BLACKWOOD.” 


In Crown Svo Volumes of about 200 pp. each, paper cover, price 1s, 


In this New Series of TALES from “ BLACKWOOD,” as in the two former 
issues, care has been taken to select STORIES SUITED to ALL VARIETIES of 
TASTES. The Third Series will be largely indebted to those authors who helped 
to ensure the popularity of the Second, and to other writers who have since that 
time made their mark in fiction. 





ON APRIL Ist WILL BE BEGUN, 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 
AND SPORT, 


FROM “ BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE.” 


Containing a Selection from the numerous Papers of ‘‘ TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 
and SPORT” which have appeared in the Magazine from its 
commencement down to the present time. 





It is believed that a selection from the most remarkable and interesting of 
these Articles will be favourably received at the present day; and, while the 
Series will be edited so as to meet the ta-tes and suit the ages of all classes of 
readers, the Publishers hope that their projected Series will be received with 
special favour by the young, Illustrative as the Series will be of BRITISH 
PLUCK, ENDURANCE, and SELF-RELIANCE, its contents will serve to 
stimulate and foster in the young the manly spirit and qualities which form the 
best and most notable characteristic of the British race. 

Rach number, price One Shilling, will contain several sketches, and will be 
uniform in size and type with the “ Tales from ‘ Blackwood.’”’ 


*,* The “ TALES,” and “ TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT,” will be 
issued on alternate months, 


Next week will be published, 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 
A MODERN ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of “THOTH,” 
Crown 8vo, 6:3, 
L. B. WALFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B. Watrorp, Author of “* Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” “ Pauline,” “ Cousins,” “‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
™ There is much that is unusually clever in the story...... The happiest idea in 
the entire book is that of bringing out the innate nobility of the discarded lover’s 
nature under the influence of his disappointment. This is done with skill and 
— and is the master-stroke of a well-written and absorbing story.”—Morning 
ost, 
“A masterpiece in the way of light and yet serious fiction.” Guardian. 
‘ Abounding in clever delineations of human character, interesting snatches of 
bright conversation, and pretty descriptions of natural scenery.”—Scots Observer, 
“The book has many fresh and engaging studies of female character.”— 


Scotsman, 
This day is published. 


BODY and SOUL. A Romance in Tran- 
scendental Pathology. By FREDERICK NoEL Paton. Crown 8vo, ls. 








This day is published, with Portrait, 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





Crown Svo, 4s. 


CZESAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, 
B.C. 52.—DE BELLO GALLICO, LIB. VII. Edited, with Notes, 
Excusus, and Tables of Idioms, by W. Cooxwortuy Compton, 
M.A., Assistant-Master in Uppingham School, formerly Scholar 
of Jesus College, Cambridge; University Members’ (Latin) 
Prizeman. With Il}lastrations from Sketches by E. T. Compton, 
Maps, and Plans. 


ARITHMETIC. With Examination Papers 


and nearly 8,000 Examples. By Cuartes Penpirsury, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s, Author of 
“Lenses and Systems of Lenses, treated after the manner of 
Causs.” Third Edition, with an Appendix, stereotyped, crown 
8vo. With or without Answers, 43. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s, 62. 


each. 
The EXAMPLES, without Answers, separately, crown Syo, 3s. 





Crown 8vo, ls. 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 


By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. Lond. 


Neatly bound, gilt edges, 43. 6d. net. 
DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


Fifty-seventh Year. 
*** Dod’ is extremely accurate and satisfactory.”’—Times, 


Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for 1889, 
including all the Titled Classes. Forty-ninth Year. 





Small post 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : a Literary 


Biography. By Kart Exze, Ph.D., LU.D. Translated by L. 
Dora ScuMirz. 
“A useful work of reference—perhaps more useful than any English book of 
the kind.”— Saturday Review. 
“It deserves to take rank a3 a standard work on Shakespeare.’’—Scotsmaii, 


With 65 Illustrations, demy 4to, 15s. 


The BOOK of SUNDIALS. Collected by 


the late Mrs. ALFRED Gatry. New and Enlarged Edition, by 
H. K. F. Garry and E. Lioyp. Containing 728 Mottoes and 
Descriptions of Ancient and Remarkable Dials without Mottoes. 
Also an Appendix on the Construction of Dials, by WichAm 
RICHARDSON. 








Profusely Illustrated, with Copper-Plates, Etchings, and Engravings, 
feap. ito, 21s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE. Vol. II. In STUART TIMES. By Ernest Law, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“ AsaHistory of Hampton Court, Mr. Law’s book occupies a position of unique 
importance ; as a treatise upon Court life in days when the morality of society 
was at a low ebb, it is at once sadly instructive aud unquestionably entertaining,’’ 
—Morning Post. 
Vol. I. In TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans, 25s. 
“It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.” —Academy. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. 


CHRONICLE of KING HENRY VIII. of 


ENGLAND: being a Contemporary Record of some of the 
Principal Events of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
Written in Spanish by an Unknown Hand. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Major Martin A. Suarp Hume. 


STUART EXHIBITION. 
Medium 8vo, 644 pp., price 21s. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in CAPTIVITY: 


a Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to September, 1584, 
whilst George Earl of Shrewsbury was the Guardian of the 
Scottish Queen. With Portraits of the Queen of Scots, the Ear} 
and Countess of Shrewsbury, and the Duke of Norfolk. By Jonn 
DansEL Leaver, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 


“* A new account, more minute than any yet published of her captivity.” —Times, 
“No previous writer has brought out in such fullness of detail the daily life, 


the troubles, anxieties, and surruunding circumstances of Mary in her varions 
places of captivity, and under her successive custodians.”—Daily News. 


LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By 


the late AcNEs STRICKLAND, Author of “‘ The Lives of the Queens 
of England,” &c. With Index and 2 Portraits of Mary, 2 vole., 
5s. each, 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill|LIVES of the TUDOR and STUART 


Burton, Author of “ A History of Seotland,”’ “The Scot Abroad,” “ The 
Reign of Queen Anne,” &. New Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 








PRINCESSES. By the late AcNss StricKLAND, Author of “ The 
Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. In 1 vol., with Portraits, 
5g. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








PUTNAM’S 
HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED:— 


IN CASTLE and CABIN. Talks in Ireland 


in 1887. By GEORGE PELLEW. Post 8vo, cloth, 63, 


**One needs a good excuse for asking people in such pages as these to read yet 
one more volume on a subject in which we are generally told that everything has 
already been said over and over again, whether on one side or the other. The 
excuse is that Mr. Pellew’s book has a special and peculiar quality of its own, 
which distinguishes it from most of what has appeared on Ireland since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Senior’s Journals a good many years ago.....One merit, if no 
other, the book has: it treats the question in the concrete, and not as a field for 
bandyinz abstract and general language about anity, empire, and so furth. We 
see in it the nature of the malady which it is our business to cure, even though 
the author does not commit himself fully to either of the two remedies propozed.” 
—Th2 Right Hon. Joun Morey in the Nineteenth Century. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL 


WELLS WILLIAMS, LI..D., Missionary, Diplomatist, Sinologue, and Author 
of “The Middle Kingdom.” By his Son, FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, 12s. 6d. 


“This work will he welcomed by a large number to whom Dr, Wells Williams's 
name has become familiar as a household word both as a scholar and as a 
diplomatist. It is written in a simple but forcible style, and brings before the 
reader the individuality of the subj:ct of the memoir in a marked manner.”— 
London and China Telegraph, 


The KALEVALA: the Epic Poem of Fin- 


land. Done into English by Joun Martin Crawrorp With 2 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 


“From the mouths of the aged an Npic poem has been collected cqualling the 
Iliad in length and completeness ; nay, if we can forget for a moment all that we 
in our youth learned to call beautiful, not less beautiful, A Finn is not a Greek, 
and Wainamoinen was not a Homer; but if the poet may take his colours from 
that nature by which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men with whom he 
lives, the ‘ Kalevala’ possesses merits not dissimilar from those of the Lliad, and 
will claim its place as the fifth national Epic of the world, side by side with the 
Ionian Songs, with the ‘Mahabharata,’ the ‘Shahnameth,’ and with the 
* Nibelunge.’”—Professor Max MULLER. 

“There seems no reasonable doubt that the whole represents something of very 
great antiquity indeed; moreover, something almost entirely unaffected by any 
other literature. In thi: lies the great virtue of the ‘ Kalevala,’ while, for 
another attraction, there is that of much mythical adventure of the purest type 
set forth in poetry of no mean order.’’—Manchester Guardian, 

‘Mr. Crawford has produced an agreeable versio2...... An addition to good 
literature.”—Saturday Review. 

“The ‘ Kalevala’ is one of those poems that Mr. William Morris once described 
a3 ‘the Bibles of the World.’ It takes its place as a national epic beside the 
Homeric poems, the Nibelunge, the Shahnameth, and the Mahabharata, and 
the admirable translation just published by Mr. J. Crawford is sure to be wel- 
comed by all scholars and Jovers of primitive poetry...... All the characteristics 
of a splendid antique civilisation are mirrored in this marvellous poem, and Mr. 
Crawford's admirable translation should make the wonderful heroes of Suomi 
song as familiar, if not as dear, to our people as the verses of the great Ionian 
epics.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONWAY (MONCURE OD.) — OMITTED 


CHAPTERS of HISTORY DISCLOSED in the LIFE and PAPERS of 
EDMUND RANDOLPH, Governor of Virginia, First Attorney-General U.S , 
Secretary of State. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 61. 


Of Edmund Randolph, Mr. Conway says in his Preface :—*‘ Painted by parti- 
sanship as he was not, his name has been marred by every prejudice, and his fame 
left to his country in conventionalised disfigurement. The Centenary of our C on- 
stitution has already brought a gallery of fresh historical portraits of its leading 
framers, but one panel, like that of Falieri at Venice, is vacant; there is no po-- 
traiture of the statesman to whom the initiation and ratification of the Constitu- 
tion were especially due, except a blackened effigy hung up by enemies in a moment 
of partisan passion. This traditional effigy of Ed.nund Randolph I have examined 
by the light of facts and documents to which historians appear to have had no 
access, with growing conviction that the nation knows little of a very interesting 
fizure of its early history.” 


P. 


G. 


A SKETCH of the GERMANIC CON-| 


STITUTION, from Early Times to the Dissolution of the Empire. 
Samvev Epps Turner, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TAXATION: its Principles and Methods. 


A Translation of *‘ The First Principles of Finance.” By Lura1 Cossa, Ph.D., 
of the University of Pavia. Edited with Notes by Horack WuirTr. 


By 








Current American Books Imported to Order. Full Lists on 


Application. 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK, 


NO REPLY. 
FRANCES MACNAB. 


1 vol., 5s. 

“Something unexpected and unhackneyed in treatment makes ‘No Reply’ 
pleasant reading enough.’’—Atheneum. 

‘A clever and eminently readable story of modern English country life...... 
leaves little to be desired in the way of thrilling pathos. The work Ae more 
pe a a merit, and is of excellent promise for the author’s future.”’—Daily 

elegraph. 

“** No Reply’ has an undeniable charm,”—Morning Post. 

** A series of delicate etchings, There is a delicacy and simplicity about the 
whole book,”’—Saturday Review. 

** A curious and interesting romance,” —Westeri Daily Mercury. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 25 Bury Street, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW Boorg 


NEW WORK by Dr. HATCH, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 103 64d, 


ESSAYS in BIBLICAL GREEK. By Edwin 
M.A., D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, and someti; at , 
Lecturer on the Septuagint. Me Grinfiely 

I. On the Valu and Use of the Septuagint.—II, Short Studies of th 
of Words in Biblical Greek.—III. On Psychological Terms in Bibl 

IV. On Early Quotations from the Septuagint.—V. On Composit 

from the Septuagint.—VI. On Orizen’s Revision of the LXX, 7 

VII. On th: Text of Ecclesiasticus. 

MARK PATTiSON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, bevelled, 24s, 


ESSAYS by the late MARK PATTISON, someti 
Reetor of Lineoln College, Oxford. Collecte! and Arranged p Ime 
NEriLEsuIpP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. a y Henry 

*,* With one evveption the Essays in these Volumes area §S -, 
seemed to be the most gencrally interesting and valuable among the etn Of what 
articles published by Mr, Pattison between the years 1845 and 1882, The frapmerene 

Life of Joseph Scalijer is printed from the Author’s MS, ana forms ert Onthe 

unjinished Life of Scaliger, OF his 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


GRACE REDDENDA ; or, Miscellaneous Exercise 
for Practice in Greek Prose Composition, Arranged by C. $, Jerray M a 
Editor of ‘‘ Anglice Reddenda,” “ Euripides: Alcestis,” &¢. MA, 

NEW EDITION of MINCHIN’S “ STATICS,” VOL. II, 

Just published, New Edition, 3vo, cloth, Vol. I., 9:.; Vol. IT., Fourth Edition, 1g. 

A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M. Minchin, y A. 
Professor of Applied Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering Collere. 
Cooper’s Hill. od ge, 

* By fur the best treatise on statics in the English languaze.”—New York Nation 
“ A most important work; in fact, one of the best treatises of the day.”’—Nat . 
NEW BOOK by Dr. HODGKIN. 
Just publishei, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


The DYNASTY of THEODOSIUS; or, Eighty 
Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By Tuomas Hopaxiy, Hon, D.C, 
Oxon., Author of ‘* Italy and her Invaders,” we 

*.* In this volume the Author describes in brief outline the leadi ee 
recorded in the first two volumes of his book, “ Italy and her Favedies” salen 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 103, 61, 


CHAUCER-The MINOR POEMS. Edited by the 
Rey. WaLter W. Seat, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge 
Editor of ‘Piers the Plowman ;” Chaucer: “ Prioresses Tale,” &,: 
Principles of English Etymology,” &c. = 
NEW EDITION of Professor CLERK MAXWELL’S “ ELEMENTARY 

ELECTRICITY.” 
Just ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 7s, 6:1. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, 
By J. CrerK Maxwect, M.A., F.R.S., late Professor of Experimental 
Physics, Cambridge. Edited by W. Garnett, M.A., Principal of the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Second Edition, Revised, 


SECOND EDITION of Canun BRIGHT'S ‘‘ EARLY ENGLISH CHURGH 
HISTORY.” 
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Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 123, 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro. 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. 

FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FRENCH JANET. 


By the AUTHOR of “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” “st, 
MUNGO’S CITY,” &. 


A delightful story of Scottish life and character a centuiy an1a half ago... 
The whole book is as kindly conceived as it is ably written.”’—Court Journal, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 
the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘* East and West London,” &c, 


“The author has a light and often humorous style, and always is refreshing. 
seeeeeLhe whole book is healthy and enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; and 


other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on “The Education of the 
Emotions.” By Frances Power Coss, Author of ‘An Essay on Intuitive 
Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” ‘‘ The Hopes of the Human Race,” &c. 


“There is much food for thought in Miss Cobbe’s essays.”—Manchester Guardian, 

* Whether or not we agree with her conclusions, we cannot but enjoy the wit 
and liveliness of her style and the gleams of poetry which ever and anon show 
themselves.”—Glasgow Herald, 


POPULAR EDITION of MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “ CULTURE and ANARCHY: 
Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL NEARLY READY. 
On February 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THROUGH LOVE TO LIFE: 
A Novel. 
By GILLAN VASE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


WORKS BY JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., &e. 
PRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

SOUND. With 204 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE- 

EEA ACHION, including the Question cf Diamagnetic Polarity. 
Crown Svo, 12s. 

ESSAYS on the FLOATING-MATTER of ihe AIR in 
RELATION . | alaceaaiaiaian Nand INFECTION. With 24 Wovdeuts, 
crown Sy0, 7s. Cd. 

LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in America in 1872 and 
1973. With 57 Diagrams, crown Svo, 5s. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the ROYAL INSTITU- 


TION, 1875-76. With 58 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 
NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on 


ELECTRICAL PH ENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Crown 8vo, ls., sewed; 1s, 6d., cloth. 


NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT, 


delivered at the Royal Inst.tution. Crown 8vo, ls., sewed ; 1s. 6d., cloth, 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten by H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A, D.Sc., Fellow 
of,and lately As sistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, London ; 
and M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow, and Pi wlector 
in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
To be published in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. (ABIES—CHEMICAL CHANGE), 42s. 





[Now ready, 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
PHYSICS, 


EXPERIMENTAL AND APPLIED. 
Translated and Edited from Gawnot’s ‘Eléments de Physique’? by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 5 Coloured Plates and 923 Woodeuts, 
crown 8vo, 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


For General Readers and Young Persons. 
A Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formule, expressed in the 
Language of Daily Life. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s ‘‘ Cours Elémentaire de Physique ” by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S8. 
Sixth Edition, with 34 pp. of New Matter, 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 
and Practical. 
Part I, CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Sixth Edition, with 274 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 
ae: ag INOKGANIC CHEMISTRY. Sixth Edition, with 376 Woodcuts, 8yvo, 
24s, 


Part III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; or, the Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, 
Hydrocarbons, Aleohols, Ethers, Aldehydes, and Paraflinoid Acids. Fifth 
Edition, 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
By J. EMEnson RryNotps, M.D., F.R.S, Feap, 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. Part I, Introductory. 1s, 6d.—Part II. Non-Metals, 2s, 6d.—Part 
III, Metals, 3s. 6d,—Part IV. Carbon Compounds. 4° 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, Chiefly 
Inorganic. By Witt1am Crookes, F.R.S., &c. Rewritten and greatly 
Enlarged, with 32 Woodents, 8vo, 243. 

John 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. By 
MITCHELL, F.U.S. Sixth Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 
201 Woodcuts, 8yo, Sls. 6d. 


The TESTING of MATERIALS of CONSTRUCTION: a 


Text-Book for the Engineering Laboratory. By W. CawtHorne Unwin, 
F.R.S. With 5 Plates and 141 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Designed 
for the Use of Schouls, and of Candidates for the London Matriculation, and 
other Examinations, With 52 Examples and nearly 500 Kxercises and 
Examination Questions, with Answers, and 124 Woodeuts. By Sir PHiLie 
Maenvs, B.Se., B.A. Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By R. 


8. CuLLry, M.1.0.E., late Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 
Eighth Edition, with 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates, 8vo, 16s. 


ELECTRICITY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


With numerous Questions and Examples, with Answers, and 214 Lilustrations 
and Diagrams. By W. LarpEN, M.A. Crown 8v0o, 63. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. Compiled 
by Stati-Commander W. R. Martin, RN., Instructor in Surveying, Naviza- 
bes and Compass Adjustment, Lecturer on Meteorology at the Royal Naval 

oliege, Greenwich, Sanctioned for Use in the Royal Navy by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Acmiralty. Royal 8vo, 18s. 


The MARINE STEAM-ENGINE: a Treatise for the Use 


The 


NEW BOOKS. 
MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


POPULAR EDITION. FIVE VOLUMES. 


Crown Svo, price HALF-A-CROWN cach Volume, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols., «a 


1,620 pp.... a 5 0 


ESSAYS and LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. 1 vol., 928 pp. a ne aa ene ik ‘ = a 64 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 

SPEECHES. 1 vol, 800 pp. a ae ane poe os ea 2 6 
LIFE and LETTERS. By Sir G. 0. 

TREVELYAN, Bart. 1 vol., 718 pp.... a ie on ie oi - 


The LAST VOYAGE, to INDIA and AUS- 


TRALIA, in the ‘SUNBEAM.’ By the late Lady Brassry. With Track 
Chart and Map of India, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone (20 Full-Paze), 
printed by E, Nister, of Nuremberg, and nearly 200 Llustrations in the Text 
from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and from Photographs, engraved by E. 
Whywper, J. D. Cooper, and G, Pearson. 8vo, price One Guinea, cloth, gilt top. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies, Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
*.* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portr. it of 


Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 
GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW LanG. Feap 8vo, 63. 

“Probably no addition to receut poetry will afford greater pleasure to all 
readers than ‘ Grass of Parnassus.’... .. The appearance of the book is as attractive 
as its contents, and it is worthy of being secared and treasured for the sake of 
both.”—Scots Observer. 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
“Mr. Lang has a great range of reading, which enables him to chat delightfully 
about books.”—Spectator, 


An INVESTIGATION into the CAUSES of 


the GREAT FALL in PRICES which TOOK PLACE COINCIDENTLY with 
the DEMONETISATION of SILVER by GERMANY. By Artuur Crumr. 
8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of GENESIS. Being Part I. 


of ‘The Story of the Bible.” By Frances YouNGHUSBAND, Author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Our Lord.” Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. BySt. George Stock. 


(Printed at the Clarendon Press.) Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PETIT THEATRE des ENFANTS. Twelve 


Tiny French Plays for Children. By Mrs. HuGu Bett, Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


The HISTORY of the CORPS of ROYAL 


ENGINEERS. By Major-General WHitwortTH Porter, R.E. With Portraits 
of Sir John Burgoyne and Major-General C, G. Gordon, 5 Coloured Portraits, 
aud numerous Sketche-. 2 vols. Svo, 36s. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: an Essay. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THompson, Anthor of “A System of Psychology,” &c. Svo, 7s, dd. 


The STUDENT’S ATLAS. In Twelve Cir- 


cular Maps on a Uniform Projection and One Scale, with Two Index Maps. 
Intended as a Vade Mecum for the Student of History, Travel, Geography, 
Geology, and Political Economy. By R. A. Proctor. With a Letterpre=s 
Introduction, Illustrated by several Cuts, 5s. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wazers, Lotteries,and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&e. By R. A. Proctor. Ch:aper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST: with the Laws 


and Etiquette of Whist. By R.A. Proctor. Cheaper Ejlitidn, crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


GREEK GEOMETRY from THALES to 


EUCLID. By Gerorce Jounston Atimany, LL.D., D.Sc, F.RS., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Galway. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by Professor MANDELL CREIGHTON. Fcap. 8vo, 28, 6d. each. 
(New Volume.) 


COUNTER-REFORMATION. By 


ADOLPHUS WiLLIAM Ward, Litt.-D., Professor of History in the Owens 
Jollege, Victoria University. 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip Curist1E Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
* As clever a tale of the kind as has ever been written...... Mr. Murray has never 


produced a more interesting book than this.”—Scotsman. 





of Engineering Students. By R. Sennett, R.N., Engineer-in-Chief of the 
oyal Navy. With 231 Iilnstrations, 8vo, 2ls. 


The GREAT WAR SYNDICATE. By Frank 


R. Stocxton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” Feap. 8vo, 1s., sewed. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENT, 











Now ready, complete in 14 Divisional Volz., 103. 6d. each; or 7 vols., balf-morocco, 21s. each, or half-russia, 253. each. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with 
a Full Account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*,* “THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY” CONTAINS ABOUT 50,000 MORE WORDS THAN ANY orupp 
DICTIONARY EXTANT. 


“Tt isa work which certainly fills effectually a gap thut has never been filled before.”’—Guardian, 


* An enterprise so truly comprehensive may fairly be pronounce! the greatest and most thoroughly national yet undertaken by a firm to whose spirit of enter. 
stise the public of this country is indebted fur much of its culture and its intellectual recreation.’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt is not our castom to refer to the price of books, but in this case the cheapness of such an excellent publication is one of the most notable points about it.” 
“No other completed dictionary can be compared with it for extensive and thorough utility as a work of reference.”—Scotsman. [Athenzum, 


Tie Issue has just been commenced in Monthly Divisional Volumes of ‘‘ THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY,” 
bound in cloth, 10s. Gd. each; and in Double Volumes, Bi-Monthly, bound in half-morocco, 218. each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK. A Guide to the Municipal, Commercial, 


Ecclesiastical, Educational, Benevolent, and Social Institutions of London. Of especial value to all interested in the New County Council. Just ready, paper, 
Price 2s.; or in cluth, price 2s, 6d. 


The SECRET of the LAMAS. A Tale of Thibet. Crown 8vo0, 58. aosiy cnsty in Maren 
ST. CUTHBERT’S TOWER. By Frorence Warpen, Author of “ The House on the 


Marsh,” &c. 3 vols, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. [Ready carly in Mavech, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mortsy, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, 


we College, London. Being an Attempt towards a History of English L'terature. Each containing about 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. Now ready, 
rol. 1V., price 5s. 


Vol, I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to BEOWULF. 5s. | Vol. III. From the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. 5s. 
Vol. II. From CAEDMON to the CONQUEST. 53. Vol. IV. The LITERATURE of the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. is. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH. 


GERMAN. Just ready, price 7s. 62. 
*," A Prospectus giving full information will be sent post-free on application, 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Profusely Illustrated with New and Original 


Drawings, specially executed for this Edition by Leading Artists. The Text carefully Revised throughout, set in New Typo, 624 pp., extra crown 4to. Now 
ready, Vol. IL., price °s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. By Roserr Witson. With 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS representing the Chief Events in the Life of the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Celebrities of her Reign. 
Complete in 2 vols., price 9s. each. 


FRANCE AS IT IS. By Anpre Lezon and Pavt Peter, Professors in the School of 
Political Se’ences, Paris. Translated from the French by Mrs. W1LLIAM ARNOLD, 7s, 6d. 


M. ScueErer, in reviewing this work in Le Temps, says :—‘' Nouns ne nons étonnerons donc pas qu’une grande maison de librairie a Londres ait résola fe mettre 
» ja portés du public ang‘ais les informations qui lui mangnaient, et nous nous étonnerons encore moins que, ayant ce dessein, MM. Cussoil se soient adreisés a 
dicux professeurs de notre Eco'e des Sciences politiques. MM. Lebon et Pelet se sont admirablement acquittés de la tazhe qui leur était confiée."’ 


TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. Sreav. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


**A masterpiece of jonrnali-tie art.”--Neweastle Daily Leader. 
“A most interesting Look.”’—Literary World, 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. By Dr. Rosert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.BGS, 


With Coloured Plates and numerous Wood-Engraviugs. Now ready, Vol. Il., price 93. 


The ENGLAND of SHAKESPEARE. By E. Goapsy. With Full-Page Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 224 pp., NE W EDITION, 2s. 6a. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. The Man and his Mission. By J. Attanson Picton, M.P. 


With Sicel Portrait, demy 8vo, 528 pp, CHEAP EDITION, 5s. 





NEW SERIALS FOR FEBRUARY 25th. 





ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSEHOLD. A Valuable and Practical Work on 


every Department of Household Managemert. With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. Part I. ready February 25th, price 7d. 


SERIAL ISSUE, in Monthly Parts, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise on 


the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Edited by R. WORMELL, D.8c., M.A, With nearly 850 ILLUSTRATIONS, Part I. ready February 25th, 
price 6/. (Lo be completed in 14 Parts.) 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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Lonrox: Printed by Jonn Camppett, of No. l Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 16th, 1889, 
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